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PREFACE. 




HE chief intention of the 
following work, was to put 
the elegant amufement of collect- 
ing prints on a more rational foot- 
ings by giving the unexperienced col- 
lector, a few principles, and cautions to 
aflift him. . .» 



. With this view the author thought 
It neceffary to apply the principles of 
painting to prints ': and as his obfer- 
vations are not always new, he hath at 
leaft made them concife. 



A 4 His 
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His account of artifts might eafi- 
ly have been enlarged, by having 

« 

recourfe to books : particularly he 
could have availed himfelf much of 
the ingenious 'refearches of 1!tfr. Wl- 
pofe. He did ndt however choofe 
to $vell his volume with what ©theirs 
had fatd ; but wtflied father to reft 
oh fttch observation's, as he had 
himfelf made. He had maiiy op- 
portunities of feeing fome of the 
bell: colle&ions of prints in Eng- 
fend ; and ddcafibnafiy ava&ed him- 
felf of them by Stating 'ddw*i *e*« 
marks. 



Of the works "of living artifts thfc 
author hath purpofely faid little. 

He 
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He thought himfelf not at liberty 
to find fault ; and when he men- 
tions a modern print, he means not, 
by praifing one, to imply inferiority 
in another ; but merely to illuftrate 
his fubjed:, when he had occafion, 
with fuch prints, as occurred to his 
memory. 

The author wiflies to add, that 
when he fpeaks fojitively in any part 
of the following work, he means not 
to fpeak arbitrarily : but only to 
avoid the tedious repetition of quali- 
fying phrafes. 

N. B. When the figures on the right hand are 
fpoken of, thofe are meant, which are 
oppofite to the fpe&ator's right hand : 
and fo of the left. 
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EXPLANATION 



OF 



TERMS 



Composition^ in its large fenfc means, a pifture in 
general: in its limited one, the art of group- 
ing figures, and combining the parts of a 
pifture. In this latter fenfe it is fynonymous 
with difpofoion. 

Defign, in its drift fenfe, applied chiefly to draw- 
ing : in its more inlarged one, defined page 2. 
In its mod inlarged one, fometimes taken for 
a pifture in general. 

A whole : The idea of vne objeft, which a pifture 
fhould give in its comprehenfive view. 

ExpreJ/ion: its drift meaning defined page 16: but 
it often means the force, by which objefts of 
any kind art reprefented. 

8* Fffea 
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Effeft arifes chiefly from the management of light ; 
but the word is fometimes applied to the ge- 
neral view of a pi&are. 

Spirit, in its ftrifl: fenfe, defined page 21 : but it is 
fometimes taken in a more inlarged one, and 
means the general effect of a mafterly per- 
formance. 

Manner, fynonymous with execution. 

Pifturefque : a term expreffive of that peculiar kind 
of beauty, which is agreeable in p. piQur?. 

Pifiurefque grace : an agreeable form which may be 
given even to a clownifli figure. 

Repofe, or quietnefs applied to a pi&ure, when the 
whole is harmonious; when nothing glares 
either in the light, ih&de, or colouring. 

To keep down, take down, or bring down, fignify 
throwing a degree q( {hade upon a glaring 
light. 

A middle tint, is a medium between a ftroag light, 
and ftrong {bade : the phrafe is not at all ex- 
preflive of colour. 

Catching 
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Catching lights are ftrong lights, which ftrike on 
fome particular parts of an objeft, the reft of 
which is in fhadow. 

Studies are the fketched ideas of a painter, not 
wrought into a whole. 

Freedom is the refult of quick execution* 

Extremities are the hands and feet. 

Aii\ exprefles chiefly the graceful a&ion of the 
...cid > but often means a graceful attitude. 

Contrq/i, is the oppofition of one part to another. 

Needle is the inftrument ufed in etching. 
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CHAP. I. 

* * ■ 

Ithe principles of Painting confidered, fo far as 

they relate to Prints. 

A Painting, or pifture, is diftinguifhed 
from a print only by colouring, and the 
manner of execution. In other refpeds, the 
foundation of beauty is the feme in; both ; and 
we confider a print, as we do a picture, in a 
double light, with regard to the whole, and 
with regard to its parts. It may have an agree- 
able effeft as a whole, and yet be very culpable 
inu its parts. - It .may be likewife the reverfe. 
. A^man may make a good appearance on the 
whole ;' though hi§ limbs, examined fep^rately, 
may be wanting in. exa& proportion. His limbs 
on the other Jiaijd^may be.exa&ly formed, and 
yet his perfon, qn the whole, may be awkward, 
and difpleafing. . 

To make a -prin,t agreeable as a whole, a 

jjuft obfervance of thofe rules is neceffary, 

m B which 



which relate to deftgn, difpofition, keepings and 
the diftribution of light : to make it agreeable 
in its parts — of thofe which relate to drawings 
txprcjjion, grace, and perfpe&ive. 

We confider the whole before its parts, as 
it naturally precedes in pra&ice. The painter 
firft forms his general ideas ; and difpofes them, 
yet crude, in fueh a manner, as to receive 
the moft beautiful form, and the moft beautiful 
effedt of light. His laft work is to fifiifh the 
feveral parts : as the ftatuary fhapes his block, 
before he attempts to give delicacy to the 
limbs.- 

By dejign, (a term which painters fome- 
times ufe in a more limited fenfe) we mean 

* 

the general condudj of the piece, as a repre- 
sentation of fuch a particular ftory. It an- 
fwers, in the hiftorical relation of a fa&, to 
a judicious choice of circumftances ; and in- 
cludes a proper time, proper cbaradters\ thp 
moft qffeSting manner of Introducing thofe ctya- 
radters, and proper appendages. ' ""' 

With regard to a proper time, the painter 

is aflifted by good old dramatic rules; which 

inform him, that one point of tintie only fhojild 

..be taken — the moft affedting in the action ; 

and that no other part of the ftory (hould 

interfere 
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interfere with it. Thus in the death of 
Ananias, if the inftant of his falling down 
be chofeti, no anachronifm fhould be intro- 
duced; every part of the piece (hould cor- 
refpond j each character fhould be under the 
ftrongeft impreflion of aftoniftiment, and hor- 
ror : thofe paflions being yet unallayed by any 
eooler paflions fucceeding. 

With regard to charaSers^ the painter muft 
fuit them to his piejce, by attending to hif- 
torical truth, if his fubjedfc be hiftoryj or to 
heathen mythology, if it be fabulous. 

He muft alfo introduce them properly. They 
fhould be ordered in fo advantageous a manner, 
that the principal figures, thofe which are 
mod concerned in the'a&ion, fhould catch 
the eye frft^ and engage it moft. This is 
very elTential' in a well-told ftory. In the 
firft place, they fhould be the leaft embar- 
raffed of the group. This alone gives thetn 
diftin&ion. But they may be farther diftin- 
guifhed, fometimes by a broad light; fome- 
times by a Jhong Jhadow, in the midft of a 
light} fometimes by a remarkable a£tion % or 
exprejjion ; and fometimes by a combination of 
two or three of thefe modes of diftin&ion. 

B 2 The 
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The laft thing; included ip defign is the ufe 
of proper appendages. By appendages are meant 
animals, landfcape, buildings, and in general, 
whatever is introduced into the piece by way 
of ornament. Every thing of this kind fhould 
correfpond with the fubjed, . and rank in. a 
proper fubordination to it. Bass AN would 
fometimes paint a fcripture-ftory : and his 
method was, . to croud his foreground with 
cattle j while you feek for his ftory, and at 
length with difficulty find it in fome remote 
corner of his pidure. Indeed neither the 
land/cape, nor the Jlory is principal; but his 
cattle. A Jlory therefore . is an abfurd ap-> 
pendage. , / 

When all thefe rules * are obferved, when 
a, proper point of time is chofen j when cha- 
racters correfponding with the- fubjeft are 
introduced, and thefe ; ordered fo judicioufly 
as to point out # the ftory in the ftrqngeft 
manner ; and laftly when all the appen- 
dages, and under-parts of the ;-pij?ce are fuit- 
able, and fubfervient to the ,fubje£k 5 , then 
the ftory is well told, and of courfe the dtfign 
is perfedt. 



The 
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The fecond thing to be confidered with 
regard to a whole , is dijpofition. By this word 
is meant the art of grouping figures, and 
of combining the feveral parts of a picture. 
Defign confiders the feveral parts as produciiig 
a. whole; — but a whole, arifing from the unity 
of the fubjefi, not the effeEt of the objefi. For 
the figures in a piece may be fo ordered, as 
to tell a ftory in an afFe&ing manner, which 
is as far as defign goes ; and yet may want 
that agreeable combination, which i& neceflary 
to pleafe the eye. To produce fuch a com- 
bination is the bufinefs of difpofition. In the 
cartoon of St. Paul preaching at Athens ', the 
defign is perfect ; and the chara&ers in par-, 
ticular, are fo ordered, as to tell the ftory 
in a very affe&ing manner: yet the feveral 
parts of the pidlure are far from being agree- 
ably combined. If Rubens had had the dif- 
pofition of the materials of this pi&ure, its effect 
as a whole had been very different. 

Having thus diftinguifhed between defign 
and difpofition, I fhall explain the latter a 
little farther. 

B 3 It 
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It is an obvious principle, that one objed 
at a time is enough to engage either the 
fenfes, or the intelled. Hence the neceffity 
of unity t or a wbole % in painting. The eye, 
on a complex view, muft be able to com- 
prehend the pidure as one objeft, or it cannot 
be fatisfied. It may be pleafed indeed by 
feeding on the parts feparately : but a pidure, 
which can pleafe no otherwife, is as poor a 
produdion as a machine, whofe fprings and 
wheels are finifhed with nicety, but are un- 
able to ad in concert, and effed the intended 
movement. 



Now dijpofition, or the art of grouping and 
combining the figures, and feveral parts of 
a pidure, contributes greatly to make the 
pidure appear as one objefi* When the parts 
are fcattered, they have no dependence on 
each other j they are ftill only parts : but 
when, by an agreeable ^grouping, they are 
xnaffed together, they become a whole. 

In difpofing figures, great artifice is neceffary 
to make each group open itfelf in fuch a man- 
ner, as to fet off advantageoufly the feveral 

figures. 
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figures, of which it is compofed. The aSliori 
at lead of each figure fhould appear. 

No group can be agreeable without contra/1. 
By contraji is meant the oppofition of one 
part to another. A famenefs in attitude, 
a&ion, or expreffion, among figures in the 
fame group, will always difguft the eye. In 
the cartoon of St. Paul preaching at Athens , 
the contraft among the figures is pleafing ; 
and the want of it, in the death ^Ananias, 
makes the group of the apoftles rather dif- 
agreeable. 



Nor indeed is contraji required only among 
the figures of the fame group, but alfo among 
the groups them/elves, and among all the parts ^ 
of which the piece is compofed. In the beau- 
tiful gate of the temple , the figures of the 
principal group are well contrafted ; but the 
adjoining group is difpofed almoft in the fame 
manner ; which, together with the formal pil- 
lars, introduce a difagreeable regularity into 
the pi&ure. 

The judicious painter, however, whether 
he group, . combine, or contraft, will always 
avoid the appearance of artifice. The feveral 

B 4 parts 
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parts of his pi&ure will be fo fuited to each 
other, that his art will feem the refult of 
chance. In the facrifice at Lyfira^ the head 
of the ox is bowed down, with a defign, no 
doubt, to group the figures around it more 
harmonioufly : but their a&ion is fo well fuited 
to the pofture of the ox, and the whole is 
managed with fo much judgment, that, although 
the figures are difpofed with the utmoft art, 
they appear with all the eafe of nature. The 
remaining part of the group is an inftance 
of the reverfe ; in which a number of 
heads appear manifeftly ftuck in to fill up 
Vacuities. 

But farther, as a whole % or unity is an 
effential of beauty, that difpofttion is certainly 
the ~uoft perfe&, which admits but of one 
group. All fubje£ts, however, will not allow 
this clofe obfervance of unity. When this 
is the cafe, the feveral groups muft again be 
combined ;, chiefly by a proper diftribution of 
light, fo as to conftitute a whole. 



. But as the whole will foon be loft, if the 
conftituent parts become numerous ^ it follows, 
that many groups muft not be admitted.. 

Judicious 
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Judicious painters have thought tbret'tht 
utmoft number, that can be allowed. Some 
fubje&s indeed, as battles and triumphs, ne- 
ceflarily require a great number of figures, 
and of courfe various combinations of groups. 
In the management of fuch fubje&s, the 
greateft art is neceflary to preferve a whole. 
Confufion in the figures muft be exprefled 
without confufion in the pidfcure.* A writer 
ihould treat his fubjed clearly % though he write 
upon obfeurity* 

With regard to difpojition, I fhall only add; 
that the Jhape or form of the group fhould 
alfo be confidered. The triangular form 
Michael Angelo thought the moft beau- 
tiful. And indeed there is a lightnefs in it, 
which no other form can receive. The group 
of the apoftles, in the cartoon of giving the 
ieys 9 and the fame group, in the death of 
Ananias, are both heavy ; and this heavinefs 
arifes from nothing more than from the form of 
a parallelogram, within the lines of which thefe 
groups are contained. The triangular form too 
is capable of the moft variety : for the vertical 
angle of a group fo difpofed may either be acute, 
or obtufe, in any degree. Or zfegment only of 

a tri- 
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a triangle may be taken, which ftill increafts 
the variety. 

I know well f that many of thefe remarks 
(on the cartoons efpecially) oppofe the opU 
nions of very great matters. The fublimity 
of the Roman fchool, they fay, totally difc 
regarded the mechanical conftru&ion of a 
group. And without doubt, fimplicity, and 
a fameaefs* of figure, are ingredients of the 
fublime. But perhaps this theory, like other 
theories, may be carried too fan I cannot 
conceive, that the group of the apoftles in the 
cartoon of Ananias, for inftance, would be left 
fublime in the form of a triangle, than in that 
of a parallelogram. The triangle is certainly 
the more fimple figure, as it confifts of three 
fides only, while the parallelogram occupies four* 
Befides, Raphael himfelf by no means adopted 

the fquare form as a ruling principle. -But I 

fpeak with diffidence on this fubjedfc; nor ill- 
deed is this a place to difcufs it. 



A third thing to be confidered in a picture, 
with regard to a whole, is keeping. This word 
implies the different degrees of ftrength and 

faintnefs, 
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faintnefs, which objects receive from nearaefs, 
and diftance. A nice obfervance of the gra- 
dual, fading of light and {hade contributes 
greatly towards the produdion of a whole. 
Without it, the diftant parts, inftead of being 
connected with the objeds at hand, appear 
like foreign objeds, without meaning. Di- 
minifhed in Jize only, they unite Lilliput and 
Brobdignag in one fcene. Keeping is generally 
found in great perfedion in Della Bella's 
prints : and the want of it, as confpicuoufly in 
Tempesta's. 



Nearly allied to keeping is the dodrine of 
harmony ^ which equally contributes towards 
the produdion of a whole. In paintings it 
has great force. A judicious arrangement of 
according tints will ftrike even the unprao 
tifed eye. The effedt of every pidure, in a 
great meafure, depends on one principal and 
mafter-tint ; which, like the key-tone in 
muiic, prevails over the whole piece. Of 
this ruling tint, whatever it is, every object 
in the pidure fhould in a degree participate* 
This theory is founded on principles of truth ; 
and produces a fine effed from the harmony % 

in 
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in which it unites every obje<9t. Harmony 
is oppofed to glaring and gaudy colouring. 
Yet the fkilful painter fears not, when his 
fubjeft allows it, to employ the greafeft va- 
riety of rich tints ; and though he may depre- 
ciate their value in fhadow, he will not fcruple 
in his lights, to give each its utflioft glow* 
His ait lies deeper. He takes the glare from 
one vivid tint by introducing another ; and 
from a nice aflemblage of the brighteft colours, 
each of which alone would ftare, he creates & 
glow in the higheft degree harmonious. But 
thefe great effedts are only to be produced by 
the magic of colours. The harmony of a print 
is a more fimple produ&ion : and yet unlefs 
a print poflefs the fame tone of JbadoiV) if I 
may fo exprefs myfelf, there will always ap-^ 
pear great harfhnefs in it. We often meet 
with hard touches in a print ; which, {land- 
ing alone, are unharmonious : but if every 
contiguous part fliould be touched-up to that 
tone, the efFedt would be harmony. — Keeping 
then proportions a proper degree of ftrength 
to the near and diftant parts, in refpedfc to 
each other. Harmony goes a flep farther, and 
keeps each part quiet, with refpeft to the 
whole. I fhall only add, that in fketche$, ; 

and 
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and ratigh etchings, ?lo harmony is,expe<3:ed : it 
is enQ\igh» if keeping be obferved. Hartnony is 
looked fqr only in finifhed prints. If you 
would fee the want of it in the: ftfongeft light, 
examine a worn-print, harfhly touched by 
fome bungler. 



, j . 



.The laft thing, which contributes to pro- 
duce a whole i is a proper dijlribution of light* 
This, in a print efpecially, is moft eflential. 
H*rmouy in colouring may, in feme meafure, 
fupply its plage itt painting : but a print has 
n<f> : fuccedaneUnif Were the' dtfign % difpoJition y 
and keeping ever fo perfeft, beautiful, and 
juft i without this efientialf inftead of a whole, 
we fhould have paly a piece of patch-Work, 
Nay, fuch is the power of lights that by an 
artificial management of it we may even har- 
monize a bad difpbfition. 

: :*J£hp gfengtak rule which regards the dif- 
toifotfioa l i of Jigbty is, that it fhould be fpread 
i&yfafig* majfes* This gives the idea of a 
nJ^hole. Every grand object catches the light 
only on qn§ : large furface. Where,. the .light 
is fpotted, we. have the idea of feyeral obv 
je&sj or at Jsaft of an. Jftcohf rflpfc . fl»e^i£' 
* :rrfj'. ■ the 
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in preference to thofe effentials, which con- 
ftitute a whole* 



■ , 



• Expreffion is the life and foul of piainting. 
It implies a 1 juft representation of paffton^ and 
of ' character : of pajfion^ by exhibiting every 
emotion of the mind, as outwardly difco- 
vered by any peculiarity of gefture ; or the 
extenfion, and contraction of the features : 
of character ^ "by reprefenting the different 
manners of men, as arifing from their par- 
ticular tempers, or profeffions. The cartoons 
are full of examples of the firft kind of ix- 
prejjion ; and with regard to the fecond, com- 
monly- called manners-paintings it wotlld be 
invidious not to mention our countfyhian 
Koga*th ; whofc works contain a variety 
6£ characters, reprefented with more force, than 
moft men can conceive them, ; 



'-"Grace- confifts in fuch a tRfpofition of tfife 
p&rts of a figure, as -forms it into ih agrefeable 
attitude. It depends on c(rttfdji%& cafe. Con* 
irdji) when applied to a fmgle : figure, means: 
the fame, as when applied to a group; the 

oppofition 
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Opposition of one part to another. It may be 
confidered with reference to the body, the 
Uwfoi . and the head; the graceful attitude 
arifing fometimes from a contrail in one, 
fometimes in another, and fometimes in all. 
With reference to the body, contraft confift* 
in giving it an eafy turn, oppofing concave 
parts to convex. Of this St. Paul in the 
facrifice at Lyjira is an inftance.— — — With re- 
ference to the limbs, it coniifts in the oppo- 
sition between extentiqn and contradion. 
MiCHAEt ANQEto's ill u ft rati on by a tri- 
fcngle, or pyramid, may here like wife again 
be introduced ; this form giving grace and 
beauty to a fingfe figure \ as well as to a group. 
Only here a greater liberty may be allowed. 
In grouping, the triangle fhould, I . thiqk, 
glwjiys reft upon its bafe; but in a fingle 
figure, it may be inverted, and ftand upon 
its apex. Thus |£ tl# lower parts of the 
figure be extended, the upper parts (hould be 
contraded; but the .£u&e beautiful forte is 
given by extending the arms, and drawing 
ibe feet to a point. *- Laftly, contraft often 
jwrjfes, from jthe ,air of the he id ; which is 
given by a turn of the neck from the line 
of the body. The cartoons abound with ex- 
jl " - '. * C amples 
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aiiaptes of this fpecies? 6f gf&ce. • It? it fttf 
reifoarka&e in the figutfe of St' JOhW heiling 
the cripple: and the :fame cartoon- afford* 

« # 

eight or nine more inftances. I fay the leffl 
on this fubjeft, as it hath been ' fo well efti 
$> ined by the ingenious author of the Analyffs 

■ '..'■•..." • • - *«*"**. 

Thus tontraji is the foundation of grace) 
but it muft ever be remembered, that contrqfi 
ihduld be accompanied with eafe. The 'body 
(hould be turned not twifted; every conftraitfed 
pofture avoided ; and every motion fuch, '$i 
nature, which loves eafe, would di&ate. 

What hath been faid on this head related 
equally to all figures ; thofe' drawn from low, 
as well as thofe from high life. And here 
we may diftinguifh between piEturefque gracAj 
ad that grace which arifes from dignity of 
character. Of the foftn&r ■■ kind, which ia th& 
kind here treated of, all figures fhould ^pai* 
take: you find it in Berghem's clowns, and 
in Gallot's beggars: but it belongs* t6 ex- 
frejjion to mark thofe charatteriftics, which 
diilinguifh the latter. 

Ifhajl 
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I fhall only obferve farther, that when the 
apiece confifts of many figures, the contraft of 
€ach Jingle figure 'fliouH ^he fubordinate to the 
contraft of tht whole. It will be improper 
therefore-, in many cafes, to pra&ife the rules, 
Which have been juft laid down. They ought, 
however, to be a general dire&ion to the 
J>kinter ; and at leaft to be obferved in the 
principal figures. 



Perjpe&ive is that proportion, with regard 
tojfee, which near and diftant objedts, with 
their parts, bear to each other. It is an at- 
tendant on keepings one gives the out-line; 
and the other fills it up. Without a compe- 
tfeftt knowledge of perfpe£tive very abfurd things 
would be inproducecl : and yet to make a vain 

ft'ew of it v is pedantic. Under this head 

may be mentioned Jorejhortening* But unlefs 
this be done with the utmoft art, it were 
fatter omitted : it will otherwife occafion great 
<awkwardnefs. Rubens is famous for fore- 
shortening; but the efFedt w chiefly feen in his 
paintings ; feidom in his prints. 



G 2 T# 
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To this fummary of the hiles, which relate 
to the whole of the pifrure, and to its parti , I 
{hall juft add a few obfervations on execution) 
which relates equally to both. 



By execution is meant that maimer of work* 
ing, by which each artift produces his effect. 
Artifts may differ in their execution or manner \ 
and yet all excel. Callot, for inftance, 
ufes a ftrong, firm ftroke ; S ALVA TOR, A 
flight, and loofe one ; while Rembrandt 
executes in a manner different from both, by 
fcratches feemingly at random. 

Every artift is in fome degree a mannerift : 
that is, he executes in a manner peculiar to 
himfelf. But the word mannerift has generally 
a clofer fenfe. Nature (hould be the Hart* 
dard of imitation : and every obje£t fhould 
be executed, as nearly as poffible, in her man- 
ner. Thus Warterlo's trees are all ftroiigly 
impreffed with the chara&er of nature. Other 
mailers again, deviating from this ftandard, 
execute in fome manner of their own. They 
have a particular touch for a figure, or a 

tree: 
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tree: and this they apply on all occafions. 
Inftead therefore of reprefenting that endlefs 
yariety which nature exhibits on eyery jftib- 
je£t, a fatnenefs runs through all th$i.r : per^; 
formances. Every figure, and every tree taaffi 
the fame ftamp. Such artifts are properly called ' 
mannerifls. Tempest, Callot, and Testa 
are all mannerifls of. this kind. ! 

: By the Jpirit and freedom of execution, we 
mean fomething, which is difficult to e^ 
plain. A certain heavinefs always follows^ 
when the artift is not Aire of his ftrobe^ >attA 
cannot execute his idea with precifioa«j Thi$ 
wverfe is the . cafe, when he is certain of it, 
ami gives it boldly. I know not how to ex- 
plain better : what is meant by fpirit, Merer- 
freedom a quick execution will give ; but unlefti 
that freedom be attended with precifidn, the 
ftrbke, however free, will be fo unmeaning as 
tdlofeits f efeft. . ' •- 



~ i 






- T-o thefe obfervations, it may not be im- 
jJroper^to add a fliort comparative view of the 1 
pd&tttdg excellence^ of pkfturaj and 'prftitis;- 
which mill fhew us, in what .points the pidtiri 
bar the advantage* r - ^ ; '-• 

c 3 u 
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- In dejign and compojition the efie& of eaelf 
rs equal. The print iexhibits them- whji - $% 
much fcrc? a^d meaning, as . the pi&ure. 



. \w 



In keeping the pi&ure has the -\ advantage, Tha» 
hazinefs oi diftance camiQt' well be expreflecj 
by any thing but the hue of nature^ which 
^hepericil is Very able to give./ The prinj^ 
endeavours to preferve this hazinefs ; and tor 
give 1 the idea : but does it imperfe&ly. It 
does little more than aid the memory. We 
know the appearance exjfts in nature J< 
and the piii^ fiirnilhes a : hint! . to:.^ecolle£k; 

In the diftributiott of tight, the cdmpaxifoQ* 
rqfis very wide; Here .thti painter avails 
himfelf of a thpufand varied, tints, which: 
aflift him in this bufinefs \ and by which he 
can harmonize his gradations Horn light tQ 
fjiafje ,yyith an ^lpiqft jnfi4ite ; variety^ '- Har- 
nippipps cqlauririg \a» in: : itfelf; the effe& cfr 
a proper diflributipn* pf light, *,; The $ngravcc£ 
ill tlf c- mean ymp, « is . le(t { to work xuithir 
effeft toith twp materials onljy pWa .white! 



pod rthck.-i— In: the *prfriv hbwev6r, you ): cati 
more eafily trace th* principles of light and 
{hade. The pencil is the implement of de- 
ception ; and it requires the eye of a mafter 
^tf^diftlnguifli^between the effeflt of light, and 
the. effe£t :of colour: bik >in the print, eveA 
Jthe ua^ra&ifed eyes can readily catch** the 
4&afs ;!.and follow the diftfibution of it through 
^/jit$ ^variety of middle tints. — One thing 
'jnore ^may be added:: If the pi&ure his no 
Jiarinapy i in its colouring, the ' tints being att 
^tt difcprd afciong themfeives, which is 1 often 
.the . cafe -in:" the - works even of reptttablfe 
painters, a good prints . from fuch. a pi&iife; 
is more beautiful than the pidlure itfelf. It 
preferves what is valuable (upon a fuppofition 
£htf$; is ^ny thing valuable iw it), and removes 
-JRrh^is offeafive^ ? 

r. r r-vljiw .o^nil ',1 • • 

«?. Irfijis ^bfr tfompaiifcn nans with regard to 
<drofexffeatiaJs> which relate* to a whole: with 
aregard t?tqr drm#ing, exprffiony grace^ and ^f- 
^*%o£,!!jwe3flbtui ^pu^fae it' only in the tvtb 
-forifaerlr i / ui the^latter, the pi&ure and print 
Ihave - eqtial ^aflvantages.*«Wh ! h ff regard to per- 
:Jfoe8ivdi iakked^ the- dines v\<sf ■■; the print verging 
j ! J C 4 more 
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piqrc confpicuoufly td ond pdint, 'made 
principles of it; more ftrortgly. 



Drawings in a pi&ure, is dffe&ed. by the 
contiguity of two different colours: irikpfitot 
by a, pofitive line* * In the pt&urt^ : thttflefojrtJ, 
dr#y*ing y has more of nature in it, 1 and ; mdffe 
of sfFeft: but the ftudent in anatomy ? fiiids 
,mo?e : precifion in the print j and can more 
*afily trace the lind* and follow it in alll itt wiftdi- 
Iwgs through light and fhade.— In &ezioriritt> 
-the comparifon fails j - in which, ^drawing is 
effedled nearly as it is ia painting. 



'•y 



With repard to exprefian, the painter gl$ricfc 
in his many advantages. The* paffiotis tensive 
their force almoft as much from colour , as from 
the emotion of feature. Nay lines, without 
;Col6ur, have frequently an eflFe£b wry oppbfite 
to what is intended. > Violent. nexpreffions, 
.when lineal only, are often gtotefque.1: rTfae 
complex iqq ihouldb fuppojrt < thee '/diftoition. 
The bloated eyes of immoderate .grief dege- 
nerate into courfe features, urilefs! tlje, pencil 
add thofe high-blown touches, tfhkh mar^ 

the 
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tnVpiffeon; ? Afk the «ngraveY, why he could 
«6f gtvfe 'tRe dying faint of Dominic Hi wo 
Mai true e^preffion * ? Why he "gave him that 
ghaftly horrorj inftead of the fgrene lariguot 
Wthfeorigfiial? The engraver may with juft 
tibe-fey, hi went as far as lilies cfdiiltl gd; 
biit He Wanted Bom i n i e m to o'i pencil to giVfc 
thofe pallid touched, which alone coirld inaki 
his lines expreffive. — Age alfo, and fex, the 
bloom of youth, and the wan cheek of fick- 
riepfs, are equally indebted for their moft cha- 
ra&erjmc marks, to the pencil;— -In portrait) 
the different hues of hair, intf complexion ;^« 
in animal-life the various dies of fufs, and phi- 
'mage* j — in idHaJcapc, the peculiar tints of fea- 
to^s'j of mofiiifig, and evening ; the light 
iiWe of . a Ifummef-'fty ; the fultry glow of 
tt$ny ttie f Dfulfii; or ^difpie titipe, which thfe 
^untatfi'aflfum'e^ as it recedes, or apL 
proach'esj 'the grey mow tipon thg ruin ; the 
"yane'gateB ' greehsj and '' *iiiellow browns of 
forage, ;ln^-:hroke ; n; grbuiitl i in Ihort;; the 
♦c&qtirV &F .tV»y; pa : rt of naturei' have a won- 
derful ftrce V ftre'ngthehing tlie exprjffidh 

-Ml,. l'»ii — -* 'iil . *• ' 

» <" « • r 

iiit "I."* *• -. • . . I i, , , 

jX- ' ,^ 1; ' J ' • J ^ f ■. ' l'i ,' . . . - ' • n 

1 ; :) f Jit fertfA iopf tf Dbiniiicii Wa St jfrnwr. * 



pf obje&s.-^In the room of all this, the d$9? 
eieat print . has only to offer mere form, and 
the gradations of fitnple light. Hence the 
fweet touches of the pencil of C{,4JJDE> mark 
his pifture^ with the ftrongeft expreflions of 
xyjturp, an$ render them invaluable } while his 
print? are generally the dirty fhapes of foqae* 
Ain^, whjch he copkj not expr$f& ; ; v 
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The idea alfq of dijlant magnitude >, the p^jfqjt 

gives very imperfg&ly, It Is exp^fled chiefly 

by colour. Air, which is naturally blue, is 

the r mediuiji through, which we £ei v ancj every 

<?bje& .participates , of th» bjusaefs, .When 

r the diftance. U fcnall, the ting$ i§ Jmpercepr 

-tible :. as it. foreaf^s, .the tinjJS^grftvvg ftipngerj 

jiod wheathe ^hjea iVvery remote, 3 if ; inth;e!^ 

lojfes. its natural colour, and. becomes blue. 

•^4 indeed; . thjys Jp.knuliar -ft; , crtfer. jpn , ^f 

-djftance, at leaft,,with thofg WJxp.Uye In mpun? 

tainops countries, that if the ; , object,, be vifibtp 

at all, after it, has. ipsived the ^uU €$ber-tiqge % 

judges* it to be very large. The eye ranging 
ever the plains- of Egypt, -and, catching.. thp 
blue poiru , of M|% 3 ^^ colour 

conclude^ 
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4rottchide8 the? diftance j and is ftruck with 
.the magnitude of an obje&, which, through fbct* 
;afpace,can exhibit form.~~Here the print fails*: 
this criterion of diftant v magnitude, it is ujVv 
able to give, 

* » • * 

v J cartnot forbear inferring here ar-ihort crhU 
pifm on a paflage in Virgil.: The poet die* 
fcribing 3 tpwer retiring frqm a veflel in^ulj 
fail, fays, 

"■;; - V P^otinus aeYias Phxacum abfcondimtis arces. 

kuiEtfs, ; and other commentators, explain 
aortas by alias, or fome equivalent word; 

which is magnifying an Tdea^hich in nature 

* *■ . . - ■ .- ■» 

fiibtild be -diminished. The idea of magnitude 
h certainly not the flxrking idea that arifes 
from a* retiring 'obfear': I fhould rathef ima- 
gine that : Virgil^ Who wafe of all poets 
perhapi the mpft p idurefque, meant id give 
ta& an idea L oftolbur, rather than of {hajpe;'the 
fewer, : from its diftance, having now aflumecJ 
fhe aerial tirige. ' 



-•■ .>-■ ■ » 



. The., print -equally fails* when the midiuni 
itfelf receives a i foreign tinge from a 'ftrength 

^ of 
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pi colour behind it* The > idea o£ horror, 
imprefled by an e^panfe of air glowing, in 
the nighty with diftant fire, cannot be raifed 
by black and white. Vande r velde has often 
given us a good idea of the dreadful glare of 
a fleet in flames : but it were ridiculous for an 
engraver to attempt fuch a fubje& j becaufe 
lie cannot exprefs that idea, which principally 
illuftrates his ftory. 



Tranfparewy^ again, the print is unable to 
exprefs. Tranfparency is the : united tinge of 
two colours, one behind the other; each of 
which, in parti .difcovers itfelf fingly. If you 
employ one colour only, you have the ide^ 
of . opaquenefs. A fine carnation U a whitq 
tranfparent flap,, fpread over a mulityde of 
fujall blood vefleU, .which blufh f through it* 
When the breath departs, thefe litde fQuataiqa 
of life ceafe to flow; the Wopm ,fade$} an4 
livid palenefs, the colour of <Jpat;h f fuc$eedft 
—The happy pencil marks both thefe effe£t$« 
It fpreads the glow of health over the cheek 
of beauty ; and with equal facility it exprefles 
the; ; ; $pld, ; wan, tint : <*f . h&irpsn clay. r . The 
p?iflLt : c^n expiefe neither; : rcpiefenttng, in 
:,, 12 the 
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theisrine dry manner, the bright transparency 
of the one, and the inert opaquenefs of the 
other. 



Laftly, the print fails in the expreflidn of 
polijhed bodies-, which are indebted for their 
chief luftre to reflected colours. The print in- 
deed goes farther here, than in the cafe of 
tranfparency. In this it can do very little; 
in polijhed bodies, it can at lead give reflected 
Jhapes. It can fhew the forms of hanging 
woods upon the edges of the lake ; though un- 
able to give the kindred tinge. But in many 
cafes the polijhed body receives the tinge % without 
the Jbape. Here the engraver is wholly de- 
ficient : he knows not how to ftain the gleam- 
ing filver with the purple liquor it contains; 
nor is he able to give the hero's armour its 
higheft polifh from the tinge of the crimfon veft, 
which covers it. 



A fingle word upon the fubjeft of execution, 
(hall conclude thefe remH-ks, Here the ad- 
vantage lies wholly on the fide of painting. 
That manner which can beft give the idea of 

the 
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the furface of an objeft, is the befl; ; an^ tiro 
lines of the fineft engraving are harih in com- 
parifon of the fmooth flow of the pencil* 
Me%%otinto, though deficient in fome refpe&s* 
is certainly in this the happieft mode of exe- 
cution ; and the ancient wooden prints in' which 
the middle tint is ufed, has a foftnefs, whea 
well executed, which neither etching* nor 
engraving can give. 



{ sO 
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CHAP. II. 

t * . 

fibfervations on the different Kinds of Prints. 

• * 
* * * « 

*J* H E R E are three kinds of Prints, engra* 
vings, etchings , and tne%%ottntos. Thd 
chara&eriftic of the fir ft is Jlrength ; of the 
fecond, freedom-, and of the third, fiftnefsi 
AH thefe, however, may in fome degree be found 
in each. 



From the fhape of the engraver's tool, eacH 
ftroke is an angular incifion; which muft of 
pourfe give the line ftrength, and firmnefs j if 
it be hot very tender. From fuch a line alfo, as 
it is a deliberate one, corredtnefs may be expe&ed j 
but no great freedom : for it is a laboured line, 
ploughed through the metal ; and muft neceffa- 
tily, in a degree, want eafe* 



\Jn\im\ted freedom, on the other hand, is the 
chara&eriftic of etching. The needle, gliding 

albng 
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along the furface of the copper, meets no re* 
fiftancej and eafily takes any turn the hand 
pleafes to give it. Etching indeed is mere 
drawing: and may be pra£tif<td with the fame 
facility. — But as aquafortis bites in an equable 
n&npef, it cannot give the lines that ftrengtfc, 
which they receive from a pointed graver 
cutting into the copper. Befides, it is difficult 
V> prevent its hiring the plate all o&tr alike. 
The dijiant parts indeed may eafily he covered 
with wax, or varnifti, and the general effeft 
of the keeping preserved ; but to give each 
fmaller part its proper relief, and to barmom%t 
the whole, requires fo many different degrees 
of ftrength, fuch eafy tranfitions from one 
into another, that aqua-fortis alone is not equal 
to it. Here, therefore, engraving hath the ad* 
Y&qtage; which by a ftroke, deep or tender^ 
9t the eLrtift's pleafure, can vary ftrength and 
faintaefs in any degree. 



As engraving, therefore, and .etching h$Y4 

* 

their refpedtive advantages, and deficiencies, 
artifts have endeavoured to unite their powers ; 
land to oon*e& ttus jFauks qf each; by joining 
fhfi freedom qf t£y one, wi^h fasjtrjsngtb Q$ 

the 
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the other. In moft of otlt ttiodern prints, thi 
plate is firft etched, and afterwards ftretigthi 
ftied, and finifhed by the gt-aver. Arid when 
this is well done, it has a hapjpy effedfc. The 
flatnefs, whieh is the confequence of an fcquablA 
ftrength of {hade, is taken off; and the priht 
gains a new efFe£t, by the relief given to 
thofe parts which bang (in the painter's lan- 
guage)' on the parts behind them. — But great 
art is neceflary in this bufinefs. We fee man^ 
k print, which wanted only a few touches, 
rfeceive afterwards fo many, as to becdrhe la- 
boured, heavy, and difgufting. 



In etchings we have the greateft variety of 
excellent prints. The cafe is, it is fo much 
the fame as draiving^ that we have the very 
works themfelves of the moft celebrated 
matters : many of whom have left behind 
them prints in this way; which, however 
flight and incorrect, will always have fomethiftg 
majlerly^ and of courfe beautiful in them. 



In the mufcling of human figures, of any 
CQnfiderable fize, engraving hath undoubtedly 
^ D the 
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ths advantage of etching. The foft and delicate 
tranfitions, from light to fhade, which are there 
required, cannot be fo well exprefled by the 
needle : and, in general, large prints require a 
Jftrength which etching cannot give ; and are 
therefore fit fubje&s for engraving. 



Etchings on the other hand, is more par T 
ticularly adapted to fketches, and flight defigns ; 
which, if executed by an engraver, would 
entirely lofe their freedom ; and with it their 
beauty. Landfcape too, in general, is the obr 
]c€t of etching. The foliage of trees, ruins, 
iky, and indeed every part of landfcape, re- 
quires the utmoft freedom. In . finishing an 
etched landfcape with the tool (as it is called)^ 
too much care cannot be taken to prevent 
heavinefs. We remarked before the nicety of 
touching upon an etched plate; but in land- 
fcape the bufinefs is peculiarly delicate. The 
foregrounds, and the boles of fuch trees as are 
placed upon them, may require a few ftrong 
touches; and here and there a few harmo- 
nizing ftrokes will add to the efFett; but if 
the engraver venture much farther, he has jjood 
Juck if he do no mifchief. 

An 
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., Aa engraved plate, unlefs it be cut very 
flightLy, will caft off feven or eight hundred 
good impreffions: and yet this depends* in 
fome degree, on the h^rdnefs of the copper. 
An etched plate will not give above ;two hun* 
dred ; unlefs it be eaten very deep, and then 
it may perhaps give three hundred. After 
that, the plate muft be retouched, or the im- 
preffions will be faint. 



Before I conclude the fubjedt of etching, I 
fhould mention an excellent; mode of] pra£tifmg 
it on a foft ground; whjch has fyeen fcjsly 
brought into ufe, and appro^ch^s.flill ^e^rertp 
drawing, than the common mode. On a tfoyj 
paper, fomewhat larger than the plate, you 
trace jl correct outline of the drawing you intend 
to etph.^r Youthen fold the paper, thus traced, 
over the plate ; and laying the original, drawing 
before. yow,,,fini£h the outline on the traced 
9fje with a black lead pencil. Every ftroke 
of the pencil, which you make on One fidfe, 
licks vp .the.- foft grouud on> the other* : So that 
wheri you have finiihed your dsawipg, with 
'.> "* D2 black- 
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black-lead, and take the paper off the plate, 
you will find a complete, and very beautiful 
drawing oh the reverfe of the paper ; and the. 
Etching likewife as complete on the copper. 
You then proceed to bite it with aqua-fortis, 

ii* the common mode of etching: only as your 

» » 

ground 1$ fofter, tht aqua-fortis muft be 

r 

Weaker. • 



Befides thefe feveral methods of engraving 
on copper^ we have prints engraven on pewter,, 
and on wood. The pewter plate gives a 
ioarfenefs and dirtinefe to the print, which 
I8f often ; difagfeeable. ' But engraVittg : upbii 
wood is dapable of great beauty^ V Of thti 
^efcies ^ engraving . inore fhall f elfe where ftd 
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! Mezzotinto is very l different frotiP r eitht# 
engraving or ctchingl* Id thefe yoii cut dtitthi 
Jkades on a fmooth jjlate. In mctezatrntb) tftd 
plate is covered with a rbtrgh ground ?{arid : ydu 
fcrape the lights* The f^te wobM fttfrfe'rwiifc 
give an impreffion entii*dy4>lack. : ;! r l - <f -° 
Since the time of its invention ty -• Priftce 
Rupert, as is comtfftfnly fupprifedy 'the art 

'. *k . of 
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of fcraping mezzotintos is greatly more improved 
than either of its lifter arts* Some of the 
tjarlieft etchings . arc perhaps the beft ; and 
engraving, fince the times of Goltzius and 
Muller, hath not perhaps made any great 
advances. But mezzotinto^ compared with 
its original ftate, is, at this day, almoft a new 
art. If we examine fome of the modern pieces 
of workmanfhip in this way by our beft 
jnezzotinto-fcrapers, they as much exceed the 
xyorks of White and Smith, as thofe mafter* 
did Becket and Simons. It muft be owned, 
at the fame time, they have better originals 
to copy. Kneller's portraits are very paltry, 
compared with thofe of our modern artifts; 
and are fcarce fufceptible of any effedls of 
light and fhade. As to Prince Rupert's 
works, I never faw any, which were certainly 
known to be his : but thofe I have feen for his, 
were executed in the fame black, harfh, dis- 
agreeable manner, which appears fo ftrong in 
the mafters who fu&eeded him. The invention 
Jiowever was noble; and the early mafters 
have the credit of it: but the truth is, the 
ingenious mechanic bath been called in to the 
painter's aid; and hath invented a manner of 

; Dj -tying 
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laying ground^ wholly unknown to the earlier 
matters : and they who are acquainted with 
mezzotinto y know the ground to be a very capi- 
tal confideration. 

The chara&eriftic of mezzotinto is foftnefi ; 
which adapts it chiefly to portrait, or hiftory, 
with a few figures, and thefe not too fmall. 
Nothing, except paint, can exprefs flefh more 
naturally, or' the flowing of hair, or the folds 
of drapery, or the catching lights of armour* 
In engraving and etching we muft get over the 
prejudices of crofs lines, which exift on no 
natural bodies : but mezzotinto gives us the 
ftrongeft reprefentation of the real furface. If 
however, the figures are too crowded, it wants 
ftrength to detach the feveral parts with a pro- 
per relief: and if they are very fmall, it wants 
precifion, which can only be given by an out- 
line ; or, as in painting, by a different tint. In 
miniature-works alfo, the unevennefs of the 
ground will occafion bad drawing, and awk- 
wardnefs— in the extremitidw efpecially. Some 
inferior artifts have endeavoured to remedy this, 
by terminating their figures with an engraved, 
or etched line: but they have tried the ex- 
periment with bad fuccefs. The ftrengtU 
of the line, and the fbftnefs of the ground, 

accord 
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accord ill together. I fpeak not here of that 
judicious mixture of etching and mezzotinto, 
which was formerly ufed by White; and 
which our beft mezfcotinto-fcrapers at prefent 
ufe, to give a ftrength to particular parts; I 
fpeak only of a harfh, and injudicious lineal 
termination. 

Mezzotinto excels each of the other fpecies of 
prints, in its capacity of receiving the mod 
beautiful efFedts of light and fhade : as it caa 
the mod happily unite them, by blending them 
infenfibly together. — Of this Rembrandt 
feems to have been aware. He had probably 
feen fome of the firft mezzotintos ; and ad- 
miring the efFedt, endeavoured to produce it in 
etching, by a variety of interfering fcratches. 

You cannot well caft off more than an 
hundred good impreflions from a mezzotinto 
plate. The rubbing of the hand foon wears 
it fmooth : And yet by conftantly repairing it, 
it may be made to give four or five hundred, 
with tolerable ftrength. The firft impreflions 
are not always the beft. They are too black 
and harfh. You will commonly have the beft 
impreflions from the fortieth to the fixtieth: 
the harfh edges will be foftened down ; and yet 
there will be fpirit and ftrength enough left. 

D 4 I fhould 
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I fhould not conclude thefe obfe*vations 
without mentioning the manner of working 
with the dry needle, as it is called; a manner 
between etching and engraving. It is per- 
formed by cutting the Copper with a fteeL 
point, held like a pencil ; and differs from 
etching only in the force with which you 
work. This method is ufed by all engravers 
in their Ikies, and other tender parts ; and 
fome of them carry it into ftill more general, 
ufe. 



Since the laft edition of this work was 
publifhed, a new mpde of etching hath come 
much into ufe, called aquatinta. It is fo far 
fimilar to the common mode of etching, that 
the fliadows are bitten into copper by aqua- 
fortis, from which the lights are defended by 
a prepared, granulated ground* Through the 
minute interftices of this ground the aqua- 
fortis is admitted, and forms a kind of wafh. 
In the competition of this granulation, the 
great fecret of the art, I underftand, con- 
fifts ; and different artifts have their different 
modes of preparing their ground. Some alfo 
ftrefcgthen the aquatinta wafh by the ufe of 

the 
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'the. needle, as in common etching ; which, 
in landfcape efpecially, has a good efic£L 
The fecret of the art however, does not en- 
tirely confift in preparing, and laying on the 
ground. Much experience is neceflary in thq 
management of it. 

The great advantage of this mode of etching 
is, that it comes nearer the idea of drawing, 
than any other fpecies of working on copper : 
the fhades are thrown in by a walh, as if with 
a brufh. It is alfo, when perfectly underftood, 
well calculated for difpatch. In general in- 
deed, it feems better adapted to a rough 
fketch, than a finiflied work; yet in fkilfui 
hands, when affifted by the needle, or the en- 
graver's topi, it may be carried to a great height 
of elegant finifhing. 

On the other hand, the great difadvantage 
of this mode of etching arifes from the dif- 
ficulty of making the fhades graduate foftly 
into the lights. When the artift has made 
too harfh an edge, and wifhes to burnifh it 
off, there is often a middle tint below it: in 
burnifhing off the one, he difturbs the other ; 
and inftead of leaving a foft graduating edge, 
he introduces, in its room, an edging of light. 

The 
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The aquatinta mode of etching was firft in- 
troduced into England, though but little known, 
about thirty, or forty years ago, by a French- 
man of the name of La Prince : but whether 
fie was the inventor of it, I never heard. It 
has fince been improved by feveral artifts. Mr, 
Sandby has ufed it very happily in feveral of 
his prints. Mr. Jukes alfo, and Mr. Malton 
have done fome good things in this way : but, 
As far as I can judge, Mr. Aiken has carried it 
to the higheft degree of perfedion ; and has 
fome fecret in preparing, and managing his 
ground, which gives his prints a fuperior effedh 



CHAP- 
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CHAP. III. 



Characters of the mojl noted Mqflers. 

Masters in History* 

ALbert Durer, though not the inventor* 
was one of 7 the firft improvers of the 
art of engraving. He was a German painter, 
and at the fame time a man of letters, and 
a philpfopher. It may be added in his praife, 
that he was the intimate friend of Erafmus; 
who revifed, it is fuppofed, fome of the pieces 
which he publifhed. He was a man of bu- 
finefs alfo ; and was, during many years, 
the leading magiftrate of Nuremburg. — His 
prints, confidered as the firft efforts of a new 
art, have great merit. Nay, we may add, 
that it is aftonifhing to fee a new art, in its 
earlieft eflays, carried to fuch a length. In 
fome of thofe prints, which he executed on 
copper, the engraving is elegant to a great 
degree. His Hell-fcene particularly, which 
was engraved in the year 15 13, is as highly 

finifhed 
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finifhed a print as ever was engraved, and as 
happily finifhed* The labour he has beftowed 
upon it, has its full effeft. In his wooden 
prints too we are furprifed td fee fo much 
meaning, in fo early a matter ; the heads fo 
well marked ; and every part fo well executed. 
• — This artift feems to have underftood the 
principles of defign. His compofition too is 
often pleafing ; and his drawing generally 
good : but he knows very little of the manage- 
ment of light; and ftili lefs of grace: and 
yet his ideas are purer, and more elegant, 
than we could have fuppofed from the awkward 
archetypes, which his country and education: 
afforded. He was certainly a man of a very 
extenfive genius ; and, as Vafari remarks, 
would have been an extraordinary artift, if 
he had had an Italian, inftead ^of a German 
education. His prints are numerous. They 
were much admired in his own life-time, and 
eagerly bought up : which put his wife, who 
was a teafmg woman, on urging him to fpend 
more time upon engraving, than he was in-< 
clined to do. He was rich, and chofe rather 
to pradife his art as an amufement, than as a 
bufinefs. He died in the year 1527. 

; The 
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The immediate fucceflbrs, and imitators 
ef Albert Durer were Lucas vant* 
Leiden, Aldgrave, Pens, Hisben^ ami 
fbme others of lefs note* Their works ar£ 
very much iti their maftef's ftyle ; and were 
the admiration of an age which had feerf 
nothing better. The beft of Aldgrave's 
works are two or three fmall pieces of the 
ftory of Lot. 

.... .'{ 

^ Goltzius flourifhed a little after th^'cfektfk 1 
of tfcefe mafters ; and carried engravfag 4 to u 
great hfeight. He was a native of {Seririanf^ 
where he learned his art : but traveling after*-' 
wards into Italy, he improved his ideas. We 
plainly difcover in him a mixture of the 
ffemifii Snd'Ttalian'fchodk His ; f6rms : 4iave 
fblnetraietf a 'degree of elegatice m them ; 'but 1 , 1 
ittfgeiiefctf, J the' DttttJi'rtlaf&r prevails. G6£f£ 
tWs 5$ J 4)fteii-!»app^ di'WJFjk aiiH J$oj?t?o#? 

c^rkves in ■'£* noble^ firm, ; e&pfeffive mktfn£r;i' 
^Mclf Hatfc'fcarce been' exciefred by any fiic^ 

15 ceeding 
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ceeding .matters. There is a variety too irt 
his mode of execution, which is very pleafing. 
Jlis print of the circumcijion is one of the beft 
of his works. The ftory is well told; the 
groups agreeably difpofed; and the execution 
admirable : but the figures are Dutch ; and 
the whole, through the want of a proper 
diftribution of fhade, is only a glaring mafs. 



Muller engraved very much in the ftyle 
of Goltzius — I think in a ftill bolder and 
firmer manner. We have no where greater 
ipafter-picces in execution, than the works 
qf this, artift exhibit. The haptifrn of John 
is perhaps the mod beautiful fpecimen of, 
bold engraving, that is extant. 



• r 
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Abraham Bloemart was?, a Dutch 
matter alfo, and contemporary with Qow&pc 
zius. We are not informed, what particular 
means of improvement he had ; T £ut it- is 
certain he defigned in a morp /elegant tafte, 
than any of his countrymen^. Hisfigurcfi 
are often graceful ; excepting r only, th^it h% 
gives them fometitnes an affedted twift j which, 

is 
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ij ftill more confpicuous in the fingers; an 
afFe&ation which we fometimes alfo find in 
the prints of Goltzius.— -The refurre&ion of 
Lazarus is one of Bloemart's mafter- 
pieces ; in which are many faults, and many 
beauties ; both very chara&eriftic 



. While the Dutch matters were thus carry- 
ing the art < of engraving to fo great a height^ 
it was introduced into Italy by Andrea 
Mantegna ; to whom the Italians afcribe 
the invention of it. The paintings of this 
m^fter abound in noble paflages, but are for- 
mal and difagreeable. We v haye a fpecime^ 
of them, at Hampton- Court, in the triumph 
of TuLiifS Cesar. — His prints, which are 

* A— I • -J * * . _.t . 1 », • . - J. » 

faid to have been engraved, on tin plates, are 
^ranfcripts from the fame ideas. We fee in 

»"">'*■•.• < V •' ' '• • • 

them the chafte. correct out-line, and noble 

• 5 .- > ■ . - , ■ . , \ 

(implicit^ of the Roman fchool j but we are 
to expe£t nothing more ; not the leaft at>- 

tempt towards an agreeable, whole. Anq. 

Indeed, . we fhall perhaps find, in general, 
that the mailers of the Roman fchool were 
more ftudious of thofe effentials of painting, 
which regard the parts ; and the Flemifh 

matters, 
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inaffers, of thofe, which regard the whole. 
/The former therefore drew better fgures ; the 
latter made better ptEtures. 



< • 



Mantegna* was fucceeded by Parmi- 

Giano and Palma, both matters of great 

reputation. Pa rmi giano having formed 

the moft accurate tafte on a thorough ftudy 

of the works of Raphael, and Michael 

Anqelo, publifhed many fingle figures, and 
• •• 

lome defigns engraven on wood, which 

abounded with every kind of beauty; if we 

may form a judgment of them from the 

few which we fometimes meet with. Whe^ 

■ 

titer ParmigIAUo invented the art of en- 
graving on wood* does not certain^ appear. 
His pretenfions to the invention of etching 
are lefs difputable. In this way he publifhed 
many flight pieces, which do. him great cre~ 
dit. In the midft of his labours, he was 
Interrupted by a knavifh engraver, who pil- 
laged him of all his plates. Unable to bear 

the lofs, he forfwore his art, and abandoned 

* 

himfelf to. chemiftry. 



Palma 
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Palm A Was too 'feM&civ 1 employed as a pain- 
ter, to have hiudb? teifure for etching. • Hfe 
hath kft Several prmtsfj however^ behind him; 
which are remarkable for the delicacy ^(P^the 
drawing, ; and the fireedorh of the execution. 
He ? ; etches in a loofe, but mafterly manner* 
His prints are fcarce;; and itideed we feldom 
meet with any ' that, deferve fatore than the name 
of flcetehes. .;' !.■ ' u 
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FAA-Ncis Pa^ia feems to have copied' the 
tnaflnfer- of Palma itoith great fuccefs. But 
his prints are ftill fcarcer* than his ihafter's ; 
nor have we a fufficient number of them, to 
enable us to form much judgment of his 
merit. 



But the great improver of thtf'art-of engrav- 
ing On wood, and :; whd at once ' carried it to 
a degree of perfe&l6n, which hath not fince 
been exceeded, was Andrea Andre ani, of 
Mantua.- The works of tKis mafter are re** 
r itoa*kaBle for the ' freedom; ftrength, ■ and, (pint 
*' : ?j E u of 



of the execution ; the elegant corre&nefs of the 
drawing ; and in general for their effefr. Few 
prints come /o mar the idea . of; paiwtii>g. They 
'iiave .9 farce, which, a pointed toel on wppe* 
cannot reach: and thp wa^hi, of whkh the 
middle tint is com pofed, adds often the; fqfir 
nefe of drawing. Bat the works of thift fwR&f 
are foldom foea taa perfe&ion. They . are fearce ; 
and when we do meet with then*,, it is a chance 
if the impreflions be good: and y&j much of 
the beauty of thefe prints depends on the g<X>d- 
nefs of the impreflion. For often the out- 
line is left hard, the middle tint being loft ; 
and fbmetimea the middle tint h toft without 
4» proper termination. So that an the whoje, 
I fhould not judge this to be the happipft niQde 
of engraving. 



Among the ancient Italian matters, we can- 
not omit Mark Antonio; and Augustin 
of Venice, They a* 3 ,be*h celebrated ;. pnd 
Have handed down tQ . us many engravings 
from the works of Rafhael : but thew; an~ 
tiquitj y not their merit > feems to have recom*- 
mended them* Their execution is harih, and 

Ibnpai to. the foft degree: and if their. pw*ts 
'io 11 give 
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give us any idea of the works of Raphael, 
we may well wonder, as Pi cart, obferves, 
how that maftcr got iii& reputation. -—Bat we 
cannot, perhaps, in England, form an ade- 
quate idea of thefe matters. I have been told, 
their bcft works are fo much valued in Italy, 
that they are eiigrofled there by the curious : 
that very few of them find their way Itito 
other countries ; and that what we have, are, 
in general, but the refufe. 



Frederic BaIocchi was born at Urbiii; 
Where the genius of Raphael infptred him* 
In his early youth he travelled to Rome t aftd 
giving himfelf up to intenfe ftudy, he acquired 
a great name in painting. At his leifure hours 
he etched a few prints from his own defigns j 
which are highly finiflied, and executed with 
great fofthefs and delicacy. The Salutation is 
his capital performance : of which we feldom 
meet with any impreflions, but thofe taken 
from the retouched plate, which are very 
harfh. 



E 2 ' An- 
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-Anthony Tjemfest a was a native of Flo- 
rence, but refided chiefly at Rome; where he 
wis. employed in painting by Gregory XIII. 
■ . '. ' His prints are very numerous : all from 
his own defigns; . Battles and huntings are the 
fubje#s- in whith he: moft delighted. His 
merit Hea in expreffion, both in feature and 
in adion ; in the grandeur of. his ideas ; and 
in the fertility of his invention. His figures 
are often elegant, and graceful ; and his heads 
marked with great fpirit, and corre&nefs. His 
horfes;, though flefhy and ill drawn, and evidently 
never copied from nature, are, however, no- 
})le animals, and difjplay an endlefs variety of 
beautiful a&ibns.— - His imperfe<3ions at the 
fame time, are glaring. His compofition is 
generally bad. Here and there yoa have a 
good, group ; feldom an agreeable whole. He 
had not the/art of preferving has back-grounds 
tender $* fo that we are not to expert any effect 
of keeping. His execution is harfli 5 * and he 
is totally ignorant of the diftribution of light.— *- 
But notwithftanding all his faults, fuch is his 
merit, that, as ftudies at leaft, his prints de- 
fence a much higher rank in the cabinets of 

con- 
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conndffeuVs, than therjr generally- fifuT; ywi 
can fcarce pick out one df them, whteh doe* 
not furnifh materials for an excellent compo- 
fition. % 



i 
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Aucusttin Cakacci has left a few* etchings ; 
which are admired .for the delicacy of the 
drawing, and the freedom of the execution. 
But there is great flatnefs in them, and want 
&£ ftrsngth.v i Etchings, indeed, in this: ftyle 
are raft her meant as fk etches, than as finished* 
prints.-!*-! have heard his print of Sti Jerome 
much ^commended jr btit^L find no remarks 



Upon it in my I o winy&>te& 

■ i ■> i M . i • ■ . •■. ... 
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' G ir pbo V ; iettehings£ moft of which are fmall, 
are eftefemed for the Simplicity of the.defign ; 
the elegance ; and .cbrre&nefs of the » outline ;. 
and that' graces fcrt which this matter 'is <gene- 
raily^^pierhap? ctobv generally' efteenied. x The 
extremities i of "« his : • figures are particularly 
touched with great s accuracy: ' ■ But we have 
the fame flatnefs in the works of Guido',- which 
we find ini >thofe of his mafter Cat* Acbi ; ac- 
companied, at the fame rime, with lefs free- 
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dom. The parts are finiftied; but the wbUe 
aegle&ed* 



Cantarini copied the manner of GTtJiDO, 
as Paria did that of P&lma; and fo hap- 
pily, that it is often difficult to diftinguifti the 
works of thefe two matters. 



Callot was little acquainted with any o£ 
the grand principles of painting:: of compel 
tion v and the management of light he was to- 
tally ignorant. Bui though he could not make 
a pi&ure, he was admirably, {killed in drawing 
a figure. His attitudes are generally graceful, 
when they are not affe&ed ; his expreffion 
ftrong ; hia drawing correQ ; and h» execution 
mafterly, though rather laboured* H\%Fair is a 
good epitome of his works. Confidered as a 
wbok^ it is a confufed jumble of ideas; but 
theparts^ fcparately examined* appear the work 
of a mafter. The fame character may be given* 
of his moft famous work, the Mi/cries of War z 
in which there is more expreffion,. both in ac-t 
tton and feature, than was ever perhaps fhewn 
in fo fmall. a compafs* And yet I know not 

whether 
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t^xfellier.ibiftr.jSegycri ; be f foot flfce indue erfpital 
p^tfoimaiioe^ In J the Mi/ewe***/ War* lie aims 
it cooipttfitiaiVy in which lie Tardy fbcceeds; 
his Beggtte vexft detiiched figures^ in whith laty his 
fircngth^ -Though the works %£ this mafttr [arc 
generiatty ftnai^ I hare fcen Gne of alargrfitti 
it wnfifls ;df tsfra pntrts 5 each, of thea* *imr fduf 
feet fquare, reprefenting the fiege of. Taojomi 
They are rather indeed perfpe&ive plans, than 
pi&ures. The pains employed on them, is 
aftoirifhrng. • ' 'They *<mttun multitudes of /figittes ; 
andj iir tfaihtature, rtpi*feat all the humoutr, and 
all the drnploymettt pf a baqafp. vv" I Jhall .<m!ijr 
*dd^ that j* vein of drollery rtins throi^H aH fchtt 
defi^ns ofthis irafter.: wftiiolt ifhinetimev wh&p 
be chafes to-indulgfe itifrecly, afciti xhz.£mpiQ+ 
tionbfiSt. Anthony; di%feyS ittelf in »;fajr 
facetious maaanfctv :.; -...«.. , 



« , * 
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C6u*t Gavde €6i*tra&ed a friendship at 
Rome! with Ai>j*m; EfcsHAJfcAR ; from trh6& 
defies ho > engarared » a fetor ptints, . ;i Ga u Jtffc 
was a , yotiag* Jtobleroik «ra his travels ; iad 
never • pradiifcd eligraVing as a frofeffioh.; THU 
would call for indulgences if his prints frft&ted 
it : bdt in their +my* they vrp beautiful | though 
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on the whole, formal, and qitpfea&nt.: ; itFhey 
are Hghjy fini{hed\} \and this; : correfibnefe , has 
decked them . o£ , freedom. ; f M^oon-lights* and 
tofcbrli^h'ts^ are thefubjdda he generally chtife^; 
and : hfe . . often pr eferves the efFd&s of * thefe 
different* lights. ;. His prints are genemljtyr final]. 
I know only one,, i the plight into: Egffij \ of a 

burger fizd . : - u/f- • v.;. -!j: ,vr f y;;.;;^; ? 

: >Saijwatqr Rosa 'painted Jihdfcapcl.mare 
than ( hiftory ; >btit his prints f are Jchieflyiihifton 
lilcak ' Hi wasqtared ;a tpaimter^oiapad; uriddf* 
ftood his ar t ; -fiif : we icxiept the / m j^^^ff / 
^ %M °f which i be :feeihsn t4 - have r been 
ighoraht. The < capital lahdfcape? of this 
Jjufter at Chifwick, is a noble* V >pidure; 
The contrivance, the compofition,: the di£» 
tances, the figures, and all the parts and ap- 
pendages of it are fine : but in point of light 
it- Bright perhaps have been improved, if the 
middle ground, where the figures of the fecond 
diftance ftand, had been thrown into fun-ihine. 
i*^In defign^ and generally in compaction , Sal* 
vator. is often happy. His figures;, which he 
ifew in good taftt, are graceful p arid ; -expref- 
llve, * well grouped^ ; and varied in agreeable at* 
t&udes. In the legs; it mud be owned, he 

is 
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h I a * mamufiijl : > they ]•&&■/ vysll drawn ; but aH 
caft* in -oriel mould* hThe^g, i%& ftiffqefs too ia 

* * 

the, hacks of his ^xt^nd^d; hands : the palms 
are beautiful. ,■• But thefe are ; - trjLyial critkifms, 
— His manner is flight j.fo $s not to admit either 
foftnefs or effect : yet the fimplicity and ele- 
gance of it are pleafing; and bear that ftrong 
chara&eriftic ,of a -qiaftjes's , hand, ftbi quivis 
fptrtt idem** — —One thing r in ■, his manner of 
fhading, is . difagreeable. , t IJe ; .will often fh^cte 
^face half-over ; with long ( lipEs;j which, injfa 
fmail and. fdelioate an object, v giy,es ajvunptea- 
fant abrupt nefs. -It is treating a face like ; a^ 
egg : no diIUn5Q:ion of feature ; is pbferyed,— *ff-#* 
SajlvaT)6r was a maa of genius,. ancl of learn- 
ing: both which he has^9un4 frequent, oppor* 
tunitiea,.bf difplaying in jiis .works*. His ftyl$ 
is grand; every obj?£k th^he ( introduces is^p^ 
the herpicl kind; and ; his fubje&s in gepeff^ 
fliew an ^jtjiiftaty with ancient hiftory, and, 
mythology t Tr— tA rqving* dilpofitiQn, to which^ 
he is f faid to have given % full fcope, feems t$ 
have added. a w/ddnefs to aJLJiis thoughts. A$£ 
are told^he fpent the early part of his life ip^ 
troop .of banditti : > aqcL'ttat. the rocky : ancj,dcfo 
folate fbenes, an which he was, accuftompd tc^ 
take refuge, furniihed him with .thofc romantio 

ideas 
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&teaHn lahd&ttpe; off which he is ft eicceedingly 
fdndj and in the defcriptioii of which he fo 
fttiWh excels. His Robbers ', as his detached 
figures are commonly called, are iuppofed to 
fiitve been taken from the life. 






... . 

• RbmbiianotV excellency, as a painter* 
fey in colouring^ which he pofleffed in facto 
perfe&ion, *that it almoft fcresns every fault in 
ftfe pi&ures. *His prints* deprived of this pal* 
Hatilve, hare only his inferior qualifications to 
fccofaimend theou Thefe are exprdfion, and 
fkltt~in the management of light, execution, 
and- fometimes cohipofition. I mention theni 
hi the order in which he feems to* hare pot 
ftfled them. His extoreffian has the tooft 
ftitct in the character of age* He marks as 
Wrongly as the hand of time. He pofleffes 
t56tt, in a great degree, that inferior kind ciF 
&cpreffion, which gives its proper, and cha* 
te&eriftic touch to drapery, fur, metal, and 
etoery obje£t he reprefents.— His management 
<Jf light confifts chifcfly in making a very ftrong 

r 

Cdntfaft ; which has often a good efFeft : and 
jfct in many of his prints there is no eftedr 
at all ; which gives us reafon to think, he ei~ 
'<■■ ther 
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ther had no principles, or published. fuch print* 
before his principles were afdertaincd* — Hia 
executioa is peculiar to himfelf. It isrbugh, 
or neat, as he meant a fketcb, or a fimflied 
piece; but always free and mafterly. -Its pro- 
duces its effeft by ftrofces interfered in eydry 
direction; and comes nearer the idea of paints 
ing than the execution of anf other mafter m 
etching-~-Neyer painter was more at a lofe 
than Rembrandt, for that fpecies of gitacei 
which is neceflfary to fupport an elevated cha* 
rafter. While he keeps within the fphere of 
his genius, and contents' himfelf with low fub- 
jc£U, he deferves amy praifit. i But when he 
attempts beauty, or dignity, it were good* 
natured to fuppofe, he means only burtefqud 
and caricature. He is a ftrong : contraft to 
Salvator. The one drew all his ideas* from 
nature, as (he appears with grace and ele* 
gance : The other caught her in her meaneft 
images ; and transferred thofe images into the 
higheft character*- Hence Sa&vator dcalts 
banditti into heroes.: Remhiandt degraded 
patriarchs into beggars. Rembrandt, id* 
deed, feems to ha,ve aifefted awkwardnefs. He 
was a man of humour;" and would laugh at 
thofe artifts: who ftudi^d the antique, H 1*11 

fhew 
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{hew you my antiques," he would cry; and- 
then he would carry his friends into a room 
furniflied with, hcad-drefies, draperies*, houfe- 
hold-ftuff, and inftruments of all kinds :> 
^ c Thefe," he would add, " are worth all your 
antiques,"- — His beft etching is that, which 
goes by the name of the bundred-guilders-prinf ; 
which is in fuch efteem, that I hare i known 
thirty guineas given for a good iropreflion of it* 
Jn this all his excellencies are united : and I 
might add, his imperfections* .alfo. Age and 
wretchednefs are admirably defcribed ; but the 
principal figure is ridiculoufly mean. — Rem- 
brandt is faid .to have left behind him near 
three hundred prints ; none of which are dated 
before 1628 ; none after 1659. They were in 
fuch efteem, even in his own life time, that 
he is faid to have retouched fome of them four 
or' five times/ 



Peter Testa ftudied upon a plan very 
different from that, either of Salvator, op 
Rembrandt. Thofe matters drew thfehf 
ideas from nature: Testa, from what he 
efto&ned a fuperior model — the antique. Smit~ 
ten with .the Jove of painting, this artift tra* 
vrazft veiled 
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veiled to Rome in the habit of a pilgrim ; des- 
titute of every mean of improvement, but what 
mere genius furnifhed. He had hot even inte^ 
reft to procure a recommendation ; nor had he 
any addrefs to fubftitute in its room. The 
works *of fculpture fell moft obvioufly in his 
way ; and to thefe he applied himfelf with ib 
muchinduftry, copying them over* and dff*i 
that he is faid to have* gotten them all by 
heart. Thus qualified, he took up the pencil. 
But he. foon found the fchool, in which he had 
ftudied, -an infufficient one to form a painter. 
He had neglected colouring ; and his pi&ures 
.were in. no jefteem. I have heard it faid, that 
fome of his pidures were excellent : and that 
if the houfe of Medici had continued to dire& 
the tafte of Italy, his works would hive taken 
the lead among the firft> produ&ions of the age. 
But it w;as Testa's misfortune t to live when 
the arts were un[det>*a lefs <difecrtiing patronage : 
iand P* 3>A ■Gorton' s, " who wias Tes* AVrivaJ, 
though fat inferitjt to hjm^m genius, carriedthe 
palm.< n ©iiappoirited and » taortified, he' • threfcr 
•afide his^pallet^ and applied Hftrtlelf t<* etching ; 
in which he became a thorough profident.— 
His prints have great merit; though they are 
little ttefttntf.' -We fo 'tiffina? in3ecfr to ex- 
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pe£k a coherency of defign in any of thetn. An 
tntbufiaftic rein runa through mod of his com* 
poiitions; and it is not an improbable conjec- 
ture* that his head was a little difturbed. He 
generally crouds into his pieces fuch a jumble 
of inconfiftent ideas ; that it is difficult fome- 
times only to guefs at what he aims. He was 
as little acquainted with the diftribution of light, 
as with the rules of defigh : and yet, notwith- 
Handing all this, his works contain an infinite 
fund of entertainment. There is an exuberance 
of fancy in him, which, with all its wildnefs, is 
agreeable : his ideas are fublime and noble ; his 
drawing is elegantly correal ; his heads exhibit a 
wonderful variety of characters ; and are touch- 
ed with uncommon fpirit, and expreffion ; his 
figures are graceful, rather too nearly allied to 
the antique} his groups often beautiful; and 
hU execution, in hit bell etchings, (for he is 
fomot lines unequal to himfclf,) very mafterly.* 
Perhaps, no prints afford more ufeful (Indies for 
a painter,— The Procejfkn ^Silenvs, if we 
way guefs at fo confufed a defign, may illuftrate 
ill that hath been laid. The wboU is as taco* 

* 
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herent, as the parts are beautiful. This un* 

fortunate artift was drowned in the Tyber ; and 
it is left uucer*aU^ whether by accident or detfgn. 



Spa^uolet etched a few prints in a very 
fpirited manner. No matter underftood bettq: 
the force of every touch. Silenus and IB Ac- 
chus, and the Martyrdom of St* Bartho- 
lomew, arc the beft of his hiftorical prints: 
and yet thefe are inferior to fome of his carica- 
tures, which are admirably executed. 



Michael Dorigny, or Old Dorigny, 
as he is often called, to diftinguifti him from 
Nicholas, had the misfortune to be the ibn- 
in-law of Simon Vouet ; wfrofe works he 
engraved, and whofe imperfections he copied. 
His execution is free, and he . preferves the 
lights extremely well on fingle figures : ljus 
drapery too is natural, and eafy : but his drawing 
is below criticifm ; in the extremities especially. 
In this his mafter mifled him. Vquet ex- 
celled in compofition ; of vsrhich we have many 
beautiful inftances in Dorigny's prints. 



,y 
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VillAMEKa w'4s inferior to few engravers* 
If he be deficient in ftrength and effect, there is 
a delicacy in his manner, which is inimitable. 
One of his beft prints is, the DeJ 'cent from the 

Crofs* But his works are fo rare, that we 

can fcarcQ form. an adequate idea of his merit. 

Stephen de la Bella, was a minute ges 
nius. His manner wants ftrength for any 
larger work j but in fmall objedts it appears to 
advantage : there is great freedom in it, and 
uncommon neatnefs. His figures are touched 
with fpirit ; and fometimes his compofition Is 
good : but he feldom difcovers any fkill in the 
management of light ; though the defeat is left 
ftriking, becaufe of the fmallnqfs of his pieces. 
His Pont Neuf will give us an idea of his works. 
Through the bad management of the light, it 
makes no appearance as a whole ; though th6 
compofition, if we except the modern architec- 
tiire, is tolerable. But the figures are marked with 
great beauty; and the diftances extremely fine. 
—Some of his fingle heads are very elegant. 



La 
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La Fage's works confift chiefly of fketches. 
The great excellency of this mafter lay in draw- 
ing ; in which he was perfe&ly {killed. How- 
ever unfinifhed his pieces are, they difcovef. 
him to have been well acquainted with ana- 
tomy and proportion. There is very little in 
him befides, that is valuable; grace, and ex- 
preffion fometimes ; feldom icompofition : his 
figures are generally too much cfouded, or 
too diffufe. As for light and fhade,. he feems 
to have been totally ignorant of their effect; 
or he could never have fhewn fo bad a tafte, 

as to publifh his defigns without, at lead, a 

t 

bare expreflion of the mafles of each. Indeed, 
we have pofitive proof, as well as negative. 
Where, he has attempted an effect . of light, he 
Jias only fhewn how little he knew of it. — j 
Jftis genius chiefly difplays itfelf in the gambols 
of nymphs and fatyrs ; in routs and revels ; but 
there is fo much obfcenity in his works of this 
kind, that, although otherwife fine, they fcarce 

afford an innocent amufement. In fome of 

his prints, in , which he has attempted the 
fuhlimeft characters, he has given them a won- 
derful dignity. Some of his figures of Chrift 

F are 
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are not inferior to the ideas of Raphael : an4 
in % flight fk^tch, intitled, Vocation de Moyfe % 
the Deity is introduced with furprifing majefty. 
—His beft works are (lightly etched from his 
drawings by Ertinger j who has done jufticc 
to them. 



Bolswert engraved the works of Rubens, 
and in a ftyle worthy of his mafter. You fee 
the fame free, and animated manner in both. 
It is faid that Rubens touched his proofs : and 
It is probable ; the ideas of the painter are fo 
exa&ly transfufed into the works of the en- 
graver. 



Pontius t6o engraved the works of Ru- 
bens ; and would have appeared a greater ma- 
iler, if he had not had fuch a rival as Bols- 

WERT. 



Sciaminossi etched a few fmall plates, of 
the Myfteries of the Rofary, in a mafterly ftyle. 
There is no great beauty in the compofition ; 
but the drawing is good j the figures are gene- 

i o rally 
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**% graceful ; and the heads touched with 
fplrit. 



Roman le Hooghe is inimitable in exe- 
cution. Perhaps, no matter etches in a freer 
and more fpirited manner : there is a richnefs 
in it likewife, which we feldorn meet with. 
His figures too are often good ; but his com- 
pofition is generally faulty : it is crouded, and 
oonfufed. He knows little of the efFed of 
light. There is a flutter in him too, which 
hurts an eye pleafed with (implicity. His 
prints are generally hiftorical. The deluge at 
Goeverden is finely defcribed. — Le Hooghe 
was much employed, by the authors of his 
time, in compofing frontifpieces ; fome of which 
% are very beautiful. 



Luiken etches in the manner of Le 
Hooghe, but it is a lefs mafterly manner. 
His Hi/lory of the Bible is a great work ; in 
which there are many good figures, and great 
freedom of execution : but poor compofition, 
much confufion, and little fkill in the diftribu- 
*ion of light. This mafter hath alfo etched a 

F a book 
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book of various kinds of capital ptiniftiment } 
amongft which, though the fubjeft is difgufling, 
there are many good prints. 



Gerrard Lairesse etches in a loofe, and; 
unfinifhed ; but free, and mafterly manner.; 
His light is often wt:ll diftributed ; but his 
fliades have not fufiicient ftrength to give his 
pieces efFedt. Though he was a Dutch painter, 
you fee nothing of the Dutchman in his works. 
His compofition is generally elegant and beau- 
tiful ; efpecially where he has only a few fi- 
gures to manage. His figures themfelves are 
graceful, and his expreffion ftrong.-^-It may 
be added, that his draperies are particularly 
excellent. The fimple and fublime ideas* 
which appear every where in his works, ac- 
quired him the title of the Dutch Raphael; 
a title which he well deferves. Lairesse 
may be called an ethic painter. - He com- 
monly inculcates fome truth either in morals, 
or religion ; which he illuftrates by a Latin 
fentence at the bottom of his print. 



Gas tig- 
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Castigltone was an Italian painter of 
eminence. He drew human figures with grace 
and corre&nefs : yet he generally chofe fuch fub- 
jfefts as would admit the introduction of animal 
life, which often makes the more diftinguiftied 

part.-; There is a fimplicity in the defigns 

of this mafter, which is beautiful. In compo- 
fition he excels. Of his elegant groups we 
have many inftahces, in a fe*t of prints, etched 
from his paintings* in a flight, free manner, by 
C. Macee; particularly in thofe of the patri- 
archal jour neyings. He hath left us feveral of 
his own etchings, which are very valuable.' 
The fubje&s, indeed, of fome of them, are' 
odd and fantaftic ; and the compofition not 
equal to fome prints we have from his 
paintings, by other hands ; but the execution 
is greatly fuperior. Freedom, ftrength, and 
fpirit, are eminent in them ; and delicacy like- 
wife, where he chufes to finifh highly ; of 
which we have fome inftances. — One of his 
beft prints is, the entering of No Ail into the 
ark. The compofition ; the diftribution of 
light j the fpirit and exprcflion, with which 

F 3 the 
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the animals are touched ; and the freedom of 
the execution, are all admirable. 



Tiepolo was a dittinguifhed matter: but 
by his merit ; rather than the number of his 
etchings. He was chiefly employed, I have 
heard, as a painter, in the Efcurial, and other 
palaces in Spain. The work, on which his re- 
putation as an etcher is founded, is a feries of 
twenty plates, about nine inches long* and fevea 
broad. The fubjeft of them is emblematical ; 
but of difficult interpretation. They contairi, 
however, a great variety bf rich, and elegant 
compofition ; of excellent figures ; and of fine 
old heads and characters. They are fcarce ; at 
leaft, they have rarely fallen in my way. 1 
I have feen a few other prints by this matter : 
but none, except theffe, which I have thought 
excellent. He was a ftrange, whimfical man ; 
and, perhaps, his beft pieces were thofe, in 
which he gave a loofe to the wildnefs of his 
imagination* 



Vander Muilen has given us hiftorical 
reprefentations of feveral modern battles, 

Lewis 
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Lewis XIV. is his great hero. His prints are 
generally large, and contain many good figures, 
and agreeable groups : but they have no effedt, 
and feldom produce a whole. A difagreeable 
monotony (as thfe mufieal people fpeak) runs 
through them all. 



OthO Venius has entirely the air df an 
Italian* though of Dutch parentage. He had 
the honour of being mafter to Rubens ; who 
fchiefly learned from him his knowledge of 
light and fhade. This attift publilhed a book 
t>f love-emblems ; in which the Cupids are 
engraved with great elegance. His pieces bf 
fabulous hiftbry have lefs merit. 



Galestruzzi was an excellent artift. 
Thefe is great firmnefs in his ftroke; great 
precifidn ; and, at the fame time, great free- 
dom. His drawing is good ; his heads are 
well touched, and his draperies beautiful. He 
has etched feveral things from the antique ; 
fome of them, indeed, but indifferently. The 
bell of his works, which I have feen, is the 
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Story ^TNiobe, (a long, narrow print) from 
Polidore. 



Mellan was a whimfical engraver. He 
fhadowed entirely with parallel lines ; which he 
winds round the mufcles of his figures, and 
the folds of his draperies, with great variety 
and beauty. His manner is foft and delicate ; 
but void of ftrength and effeft. His compo- 
fitions of courfe make no whole, though his 
fingle figures are often elegant. His faints and 
ftatues are, in general, his beft pieces. There 
is great expreflion in many of the former ; and 
his drapery is often incomparable. One of his 
beft prints is infcribed, Per fe furgens : and 
another very good one, with this ftrange pak 
fage from St. Austin ; Ego evangelio non ere* 
derem, ntfi me catholic ce ecclejia commoveret auc* 
toritas. — His head of Chrift, effe&ed by a 
fingle fpiral line, is a mafterly, but whimfical 
performance. 



Ostade's etchings, like his pidures, are 
admirable rcprefentations of low life. They 
abound in humour $nd expreflion j in which 

lies 
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lies their merit. They have little befides to 
recommend them. His compofition is gene- 
rally very indifferent ; and his execution no 
way remarkable. Sometimes, but feldom, yoi* 
fee an effed: of light. 



Cornelius Bega etches very much in the 
manner of .Ostade j but with more freedom. 



Van Tulden has nothing of the Dutch 
piafter in his defign ; which feems formed on 
the ftudy of the antique. It is chafte, elegant, 
and corredt. His manner is rather firm, and 
diftind:; than free, and fpirited. His princi- 
pal work is", the voyage of Ulysses, in jifty- 
eight plates ; in which we have a great variety 
of elegant attitudes, excellent characters of 
heads, good drawing j and though not much ef- 
fect, yet often good grouping. His drapery is 
heavy. 



Joseph Parrocelle painted battles for 
Lewis XIV. He etched alio feveral of his 
own defign s. The beft of his works are eight 

fmall 
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ffnaH kittles, which are very fcarte* tfour C/t 
tbefe arc 6f a fize larger than th* feftj rf 
Which, the j&tf//*, and Stripping the SIiri*> Sire 
*ety fine. Of the four fmaller, that entitled 
Vifpcr is the beft — His manner is rough, free, 
and mafterly ; and his knowledge of the effett 
of light confiderable. — His greateft undertaking 
Was, the Life of Cbrifi^ in a feriefc of plates: 
but it is a hafty, and ifccorre<& work. Moft of 
the prints are mere fketches : and many of 
them, even in that light, are bad ; though the 
freedom of the manner i& pleafing in the worft 
*f them. The beft plates are the 14th, 17th* 
l£th 5 22d, 18th, 39th, 41ft, 42d, and 43d, 



V*. le Feb re etched lfcafty defigfts from 
Titian ind JuLiO RoMaK6, in a *efy mU 
forable manner. His drawing is bad ; hi* 
drapery frittered; his lights ill-prefefVed; ktid 
his execution difguftirtg ; and yet We find hia 
works in capital collections. 



Bella nge's prints fcre highly finUhfcd* and 
his execution is not amifs. His figurfes aUb 
fcfcve fomething ill the*, wkich k>ok* like 
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grace ; and his light is tolerably well maflcd. 
But his heads are ill fet on ; his extremities 
incorre&ly touched ; his figures badly propor- 
tioned ; and, in fhort, his drawing in general 
very bad. 



Claude Gillot was a French painter: 
but finding himfelf rivalled, he laid afide 
his pencil, and employed himfelf entirely in 
etching. His common fubje£ts are dances and 
revels; adorned with fatyrs, nymphs, and fauns. 
By giving his fylvans a peculiar caft of eye, he 
has introduced a new kind of charader. The 
invention, and fancy of this matter are plea- 
fihg ; arid his cdmpofition is often good. His 
riiahner is flight; which is the beft apology 
for his bad drawing. 



> 

WatteAu has great defe&S; and, it tiiiift 
be owned, great merit. He abounds in all 
that flutter, and affectation, which is fo difa- 
greeable in the generality of trench paiftterfc. 
But, at the fame time, we acknowledge, he 
draws well; gives grace and delicacy to his 
figures; and produces often a beautiful effe& 

of 
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of light. I fpeak, chiefly of fuch of his works, 
as have been engraved by others. — He etched 
a few flight plates himfelf, with great freedom 
and elegance. The beft of them are contained 
in a fmall book of figures, in various drefTes' 
and attitudes. 



Cornelius Schut excels chiefly in exe- 
cution ; fometimes in compofition : but he 
knows nothing of grace j and has, upon the 
whole, but little merit. 



William Baur etches with great fpirit. 
His largeft works are historical. He has given 
us many of the fieges and battles, which wafted 
Flanders in the fixteenth century. They 
may be exa£t, and probably they are; but 
they are rather plans than pictures ; and have 
little to recommend them but hiftoric truth % 
and the freedom of the execution. Baur's 
beft prints are, charaders of different nations y 
in which the peculiarities of each are well oh-* 
ferved. His Qvid is a poor performance. 
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Coypel hath left a few prints of his own 
etching ; the principal of which is, an Ecce 
Homo, touched with great fpirit. Several of his 
own defigns he * etched, and afterwards put 
into the hands of engravers to finifb. It is „ 
probable he overlooked the work : but we 
ihould certainly have had better prints, if we 
had received them pure from his own needle. 
What they * had loft in force, would have been 
amply made up in fpirit. 



. Pic art was one of -the moft ingenious of 
the French engravers. His imitations are amon£ 
the moft entertaining of his works. The tafte 
of his day, ran wholly in favour of antiquity : 
", No 'modern matters were w<)fth lookihg^at." 
Pic art, piqiaed at fuch ; prejudice, etche3 

■ * 

ieveral pieces in imitation of ancient maftera; 
and fo happily,, that- he altooft- out-did, iti 
their .. own - excellences, the artifts* whom Re 
.copied. Thqfe prints -were much admired, as 
•the works of Guido, Rembrakixt, and 
others. Having had his joke, he publiihed 
them i under , the title of ' ImpoJUircs inncf- 

centes. 
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ccntes* — Picart's own manner is highly fi- 
nifhed ; yet, at the fame time, rich, bold, and 
fpirited : his prints are generally fmaH ; ^nd 
moft of them from th§ cfcfign* of others. One 
of the beft is from that beautiful qpmpofitian of 

Pqpssin, in which Truth is delivered by Tme % 

fironi Envy. 



Arthur Pqnp, our countryman, fucceededl 
admirably in this method of imitation \ in which 
he hath etched feveral valuable prints ; particu* 
larly two oval landfcapes after Salvator — a 
monkey in red chalk after Carrache — two 
vx three ruins after Panuu, and fame others 
equally excellent, 



But this method of imitation bath been 
jBQft fuccefsfully pra&ifed by Count Caylus, 
ap ingenious French noblsman ; whofe works, 
in thi? way, are very voluminous. He hath 
xanfacked the French king's cabinet ; and hath 
fcarce left a mafter of any note, from whofe 
drawings he hath not given us an excellent fp&- 
cimen« Infomuch, that if we had nothing re- 
maining of thofe ©afters, but Count Caylus's 

works. 
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works, we fliould not want a very fufficient idea 
of them. So verfatile is his genius, that with 
the fame eafe he prefects us with an elegant 
outline from Raphael, a rough {ketch from. 
Rembranpt, *n4 a delicate portrait from 
Vandyke* 



Lb Clero was an excellent engraver ; b«t 
chiefly in miniature. He immortalized Alex- 
ander, and Lewis XIV. in plates of four or 
five inches long. His genius feldom exeeedb 
thefe dimenfions ; within which he can draw 
up twenty thoufand men with great dexterity* 
No artift, except Callot and Della Bella, 
could touch a fmall figure with fo much fpirit. 
He feems to have imitated Callot's manner; 
but his ftroke is neither fo firm, nor fq qaaf- 
terly. 



Peter Bartoli etched with freedom ; 
though his manner is not agreeable. His capital 
work is Lanfrank's gallery. 
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Jac. Freii is an admirable engraver. Hd 
Unites, in a great degree, ftrerigth, and foft* 
nefs ; and comes as near the force of painting, 
as an engraver can well do. He has given us 
the ftrongeft ideas of the works of feveral of 
the moft eminent matters. He preferves the 
drawing, and expfeflion of his original ; and 
often, perhaps, improves the effeS. . There is 
-a richnefs too in his manner, .which is very 
pleafing. You fee him in .perfection, in a 
noble print from C. Maratti, intitled, In 
confpeflu angelorum pfallam tlbi. 



R. V. Auden Aerd copied many things 
from C. Maratti, and other mailers, in a 
ftyle indeed very inferior to Jac. Freii, (whofe 
rich execution he could not reach,) but yet 
with fome elegance. His manner is fmooth, 
and finifhed ; but without effect. His draw- 
ing is good, but his lights are frittered. 



S. Gribelin is a careful, and laborious 
engraver j of no extenfive genius ; but pain- 
fully 
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fully :exa£k* His ^orks! are chiefly fmall; 
the principal of which are his . copies from 
the Banqueting-Houfe at Whitehall ; and from 
the Cartoons. His manner is formal ; yet he 
has Contrived to preferve the fpirit of his ori- 
ginal. I know no copies of the Cartoons fo 
valuable as. his. It is a pity he had not en- 
graved them on a larger fcale* 



Le Bas etches in a clear, diftind, free 
manner; and has done great honour to the 
works of Teniers, Woverman, and Berg- 
hem ; from whom he chiefly copied. The bell 
of his works are after Berghem. 



Bjsc hop's etching has fomething very plea- 
fing. in it. It is ioofe, and free ; and yet has 
ftrength, and richnefs. Many of his ftatues' 
are good figures : the drawing is fometimes 
incorred: ; but the execution is always beau- 
tiful. Many of the plates of his drawing- 
book are good. His greateft (ingle work, is 
the reprefentation of Joseph in Egypt ; ia 
which there are marly faults, both j in the 
drawing and eflfedt ; fpme of whicji. ar^vcharge- 

* 

*¥fi/?3fc himfelf, and others on the artift from 

G whom 
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whom he copied ; but on the whde, it b a 
plcafing print* 



Francis Perrier was the debauched foil 
of a goldfmith in Franchecomte. His indif* 
cretion forcing him from home, his inclina* 
tion led him to Italy. His manner of travelling 
thither was whimfical. He joined himfelf to 
a blind beggar, whom he agreed to lead for 
half his alms. At Rome, he applied to paint- 
ing ; and made a touch greater proficiency 
than could have been expcded from hh dif- 
fipated life. He publifhed a large collcdioii 
of flatues and other antiquities; which are 
etched in a mafterly manner. The drawing is 
often incorrect ; but the attitudes are well cho- 
fen, and the execution fpirited. Many of them 
feein to have been done haftily ; but there are 
marks of genius in them all. 



Marot, architect to K* William, hath 
etched fome flatues likewife, in a mafterly 
manner. Indeed all his works are well exe- 
cuted ; but they confift chiefly of ornaments 
in the w*y o£ his profeflion. 

;i - ■■■• *$RAKa 
/■'.,. 
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Fran, Roettiers etches in a very bold 
manner, and with fpirit j but there is a harfh- 
nefs in his outline, which is difagreeable ; though 
the lefs fo, as his drawing is generally good. 
Few artifts manage a crowd better ; or give it 
more effedt by a proper diftribution of light* 
Of this management we have fome judicious 
inftances in his two capital prints, the AJfumption 
vftbz crofs) and the Crucifixion. 



Nicholas Dorigny was bred a lawyer: 
but not fucceeding at the bar, he ftudied 
painting ; and afterwards applied to engraving* 
His capital work is, the Transfiguration ; which 
Mr. Addison calls the nobleft print in the 
world. It is unqueftionably a noble work; 
but Dorigny feems to have exhaufted his ge- 
nius upon it : for he did nothing afterwards 
worth preferving. His Cartoons are very poor. 
He engraved them in his old age ; and was ob- 
liged to employ affiftants, who did not anfwer 
his expectation. 

G 2 Masters 
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Masters in Portrait. 



Among the matters in portrait, Rembrandt 
takes the lead* His heads are admirable copies 
from nature; and perhaps the beft of his 
works. There is great expreflion in them, and 
character. 



> Van Uliet followed Rembrandt's man- 
ner ; which he hath in many things excelled. 
Some of his heads are exceedingly . beautiful. 
The force which he gives to every feature, the 
i?oundnefs of the mufcle, the fpirit of the. exe- 
cution, the ftrength of ths character, and the 
effedt of the whole, are admirable. 



J. Li evens etches in the fame ftyle. His 
head? are executed with great fpirit j and de- 
fence 
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fervc a place in any collection of prints j though 
they laore certainly inferior to Uliet's. — Uliet, 
and Lievens etched fome hiftorical prints; 
particularly the latter, (whofe Lazarus,, after 
Rembrandt, is a noble work), but their 
portraits are their bed prints. 



Among the imitators of Rembrandt, we 
fhould not forget our countryman Worlidge ; 
who has very ingenioufly followed the manner 
of that matter ; and fometimes improved upon 
him. No man underftood the drawiiig of a 
head better. — His fmall prints alfo, from' an- 
tique gems, are neat, and mafterly. 



Many of Van Dyke's etchings do him 
great : credit. They are chiefly to be found in 
a cblle&ion of the portraits of eminent artifts; 
which Van Dyke was at the expence of get- 
ting engraved. They are done (lightly ; but* 
bear the chara&er of a mailer. Luke Vos- 
terman is one of the beft. It is probable 
Van Dyke made the drawings £or moft of 
tlufm:' his manner is confpicuous in them all/ 
J G 3 —A very 



fi W Mftj 
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A very finiflved etching of in Eft* km4 % 
paflea under the dame of this mfefttr* ft h a 
good prints but not eqtfel to whttwa tntghfc 
bate expected from Van Pyfc&t 



We have a few prints of Sir Peter Levy's 
etching likewife ; but there is nothing in them 
tb*t i* vsry imereftifcg. 



L . R. Wjmtb was the prinqijjal engraver «f 
jpoctraiu, ia Charles the Second^ reign; but 
bk works are mifer^ble performances, , - They 
are faid to be good Ukenefles j and they may b§ 
lb j but they are wretched prints. 



<. i * 



Bjjck*T aod Simons are aa»es which, fcarcc 

* * * ' 

deface to . he mentioned. They ^ejs ja ^i^ 
time, meawtintprioi;apfr» pf nat?| ppl^ybe^fe 
tb#e ware #q others.. . ... , ,...-, 

•*'.;• i • -. '.„'.-•' ■ { *". . . ,' ". : ' , i,'. . ) [.' j '. r, 

• r • 

--^Wiuts, th* awz^tifi^foaper,;fc^{oC thf 
«&gw*> vr^ *»,fl*$> qf £K^ (f) p#ftt. : , ifc 

vv;v / ~ > i.i &?*& 
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copied after Sir Go&*rby Knells* ; whom 
Re testfed fo tnach with his proofe, that it is 
faid Sir Godfrey forbad him his heufe. Hfo 
mezzotintos are vety beautiful. Baptistb, 
Wifro, Sturges, and Hooper are all ad- 
rtiirable prints. He himfelf ufed to fay, that 
old and young Parr were the befr portraits he 
ever ferapefd. His manner "was peculiar, : at the 
time he ufed it : though it hath fiqee been adopt- 
ed by other matters. He firft etched his plate, 
and then fcraped it. Hence his prints preferve 
their fpirit longer than the generality of mez- 
zotintos. 



Smith was the pupil of Becketj but he 
foon excelled his mailer. He was efteemed 
the beft mezzotinto-fcraper of his time; though, 
perhaps, inferior to White. He hath left a 
very numerous colle&ion of portraits : fo nume- 
rous, that they are often bound in two large 
fbHos. He copied chiefly from Sir GomfRBV ; 
and is faid to have had an apartment in tots 
froufe.— toR» Somers was fo fond of the 
works of this mafter ; that he feldom travelled, 
without carrying them with him in the feat 
' ■' - G4 of 
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of bis coach.— Some of his beft prints arc two 
holy families, Anthony Leigh, \ Mary 
J#4gdalene, Scaljce?*, a half T lcngth of 
Lady* Elizabeth Cromwell, the duke, of 
Schomberg on horfe-back, the counted of 
Salisbury, Gibbon the ftatuary, and a 
very fine hawking piece from Wyke. — »~* 
After all, it muft be owned, that the beft of 
thefe mezzotintos are inferior to what we have* 
feen executed by the matters of the prefent 
age, 



Mellan's portraits are the moft indifferent 
of his works, They want flrength, fpirit, and 
*ffe<a. 



Pitte^i hath lately publiflied a fet of 
heads, from Piazzeta, in the ftyle of Mel* 
lan ; but in a much finer tafte, with regard 
both to compofition, and manner. Though, 
like Mellan, he never crofles his ftroke ; yet 
he has contrived to give his heads more fore? 
and fpirit. 

v » . . . 

T. Morin's 
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J. Morin's heads are engraved in a very 
peculiar manner. They are (tippled with. & 
graver, after the manner of mezzotinto ; and 
have a good effedk. They have force ; and, 
at the fapie time, foftnefs. Few portraits^ on 
the Whole, are better. Guipo Bentivpuus 
from Van X)yke is one of the belt 



4 J. Lutm A f s heads are executed in the lame 
way: we are told, with, a chifel and mallet. 
They are inferior to Morin's j but are not with* 
put merit, 



Edm, Majimion etched a few portraits in 
Hie manner of Vau Dy£E, and probably from 
Htm j in wbich. there is eafe and freedom. He 
has put his hajne only ;q one of them. • 






Wolfang, a German engraver, managed 
hi? tools with foftnefs, and delicacy j 4C the 
fajrie time preferviug a confiderable degree of 

fpirit. 



j. *** %m ■ -^* • • . 
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fpirit. But his works are fcarce. I make 
thefe remarks indeed, from a fiqgle hqad, that 
of IJtJET, biflhop of Aurapches ; which ifr the 

■ • m 

ipnly work of his, that I have feen* 



DrevetV portraits are neat, and elegant \ 
but laboured to the lad degree. They are co* 
pied from Rigaud, and other French maf- 
ters ; and abound in all that flutter, and licen- 
tious drapery, fp oppofite to the iimpl? ?nd 
chafte ideas of true tafte, Brevet excels 
chiefly in copying Riqaud's frippery \ lac$, 
m t fur, velvet, *ni other orrwmcuUt part* of 
<Jre6, 



Richardson hath left v& ieveral hcadj. 
vhich he etched for Mr. P6?s r aivT others of 
Hs friends, .They are flight, but fh$vf tlic 
fpirit of a milter, Mj\ pQPS's profile is the* 
beft. 






f ' ) *. - . . . • f , 



. %/ 



Verttje w»s a good antiquarian^ and . * 
man, but no artilt. Jie copied wita 

painful 
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painful exa&nefs ; in a dry, diikgreeable man- 
ner, without force, or freedom* In his whole 
<ffifc <3iflft r df ihrfada^rl we: tan fc»Tce pict eut 



' l • 



" o 






is$y$*;Mn tarriftciii memodcrto, was Fjvbbr^ 
He has publifhed noA^i^radelf'bM^^^ 
yet nothing worth eplle&ing. Mrs. Coj-he* 
is one of his bed prints ; and has fome merit. 
She is leaning again ft a pillar ; on the bafe of 
which is engraved the ftpry of the golden 
»pple, 



HoupRAKEN is a genius j and has given u$, 
m his celfe&ion of Englilh portraits, fome 
pieces of engraving at lead equal to any thing 
of the kind. jSucb are his heads of Hamb- 
p^igf 3pHOMBERG, the earl of Bedford, 
the duke pf Richmond particularly, and fome 
others* At lb? ^ ame time we muft own, 
th^t k$ feas intermixed among his works, a 
great number pf bad prints. In his beft, there 
is a wonderful union of foftnefs, and freedom. 
A n>ore elegant >nd flpwing line no artift ever 
$ippipyed. 

Our 
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Our countryman Fry has left behind him 
a few very beautiful head^in mezzotinto. 
They are all copied from nature; have great 
foftnefs, and fpirit ; but want ftrength. Mez- 
zotinto is not adapted to works fo large, as 
the heads he has publUhecl ^ 
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Masters in Animal Life. 



Berg hem has a genius truly paftoral ; and 
brings before us the mod agreeable fcenes of 
rural life. The fimplicity of Arcadian man- 
ners is no where better defcribed than in his 
works* We have a large collection of prints 
from his defigns ; many etched by himfelf, 
and many by other mafters. Thofe by himfelf 
are flight, but mafterly. His execution is in- 
imitable. His cattle, which are always the 
diftinguifhed part of his pieces, are well 
drawn, admirably characterized, and generally 
well grouped. Few painters excelled more in 
compofuion than Berghem ; and yet we have 
more beautiful inftances of it in the prints 
etched from him by others, than in thofe by 
himfelf. Among his own etchings a few 
fmall plates of fheep and goats are exceedingly 
valued. 



i ....■■■■.. J* VlSSCHfiR 



\ 
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J. VrsscHER never appears to more advan- 
tage than when be copies Berghem. His 
excellent drawing, and the freedom of his 
execution, give a great value to his prints ; 
which have more the air of originals, than 
of copies. He is a matter both in etching, 
and engraving. His flighted etchings, though 
copies only, are the works of a matter; and 
when he touches with a graver, he knows 
how to add ftrength and firmnefs, without 
deftroying freedom and fpirit. He might be 
iaild to have done all things well, if he had 
not failed in the diftribution of light : it is 
more than probable, he has not attended ta 
the effect of it, in many of the paintings 
which he has copied. 



Danker Dankerts is another excellent 
eopyift from Berghem. Every thing, that 
has been faid of Visscher, may be laid of 
him ; and perhaps ftill in a ftronger manner." 
— Like Visscher too he fails in the manage- 
ment of his lights. 



* < 



HONDIUS, 
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HoKDiUS/a native of Rotterdam, pafled 
the greater port of his life in England. He 
painted animals chiefly; was free in his man- 
lier ; extravagant in his colouring ; incorrect in 
his drawing ; ignorant of the effedk of light ; 
but great in expreffion. His prints therefore 
are tetter than his pi&ures. They poflels 
his chief excellency, with fewer of his de- 
feats. They are executed in a neat ftroke; 
but with great fpirit ; and afford ftrong in- 
ftafcees of animal fury. His bunted wolf is an 
admirable print. 



Du jAfcBiN underfiood the anatomy of do- 
jneftic animals perhaps better than any other 
mafte*. His drawing is corrcfij and yet the 
freedom of the mafter is preferved. He co- 
pied nature ftri&ly, though not fervilely : and has 
given us not only the form, but the charac- 
teriftic pecul^frkies, of each animal. He ne- 
ver, iodeed, like HoNDiy*, animates hiar ere- 
afftoto with the violence of favage fury. His 
genius takes a milder turn. AH i& quiet nefs, 
and wpofe. His dogs, after their exercife, 

12 are 
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are ftretched at their eafe ; and the laiigtiof of 
a meridian fun prevails commonly through all 
his pieces* His competition is beautiful ; and 
his execution, though neat, is fpirited.— — Hlft 
works, when bound together, make a volume 
of about fifty leaves; among' which there is 
fcarce one bad print. 



Rubens's huntings are undoubtedly fuperior 
on the whole, to any thing of the kind we 
have. There is more invention in them, and 
a grander ftyle of compofition, than we find 
any where elfe. I clafs them under his name, 
becaufe they are engraved by fcveral mafters. 
But all their engravings are poor. They re- 
prefent the paintings they are copied from, as 
a fhadow does the obje£t which projects it* 
There is fomething of the Jhape ; but all the 
jinijhing is loft. And there is no doubt, bat 
the awkward nefles, the patch- work, and the 
grotefque chara&ers,' which* every where ap- 
pear in thefe prints, are in the originals bold 
fore-fhortnings, grand effects of light, and no- 
ble inftances of expireffion. — But it is -as diffi- 
cult to copy the flights -of Rubens, ?aii?t0 



.5. 
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kiranflate thofe of Pindar. The fpirit of each 
inafter evaporates in the procefs* 



Wover man's compofition is generally 
crouded with little ornaments. There is no 
fimplicity in his works. He wanted a chafte 
judgment to correct his exuberance. — Vis- 
scher was the fir ft who engraved prints from 
this artift. He ehofe only a few good defigns ; 
and executed them mafterly. — Moyreau un- 
dertook him next, and hath publifhed a large 
fcolle&ion. He hath finifhed them highly ; 
but with more foftnefs than fpirit. His prints 
however have a neat appearance, and exhibit 
a variety of pleafing reprefentations ; cavalcades, 
marches, huntings, and encampments* 



Rosa of Tivoli etched in a very finifhed 
manner. No one out-did him in compofition 
and execution : he is very fkilful too in the 
management of light. His defigns are all paf- 
toral ; and yet there is often a mixture of the 
heroic ftyle in his compofition, which is very 
pleafing. His prints are fc^rce; and, were 
they not fo, would be valuable. 

H Stephen 
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Stephen de la Bella may be men- 
tioned among the matters in animal life ; though 
few of his works in this way deferve any other 
praife, than what arifes from the elegance of 
the execution. In general, his animals are 
neither well drawn, nor juftly characterized. 
The beft; of his works in animal life are fome 
heads of camels and dromedaries* 



Anthony Tempest a hath etched feverai 
plates of fingle horfes, and of huntings. He 
hath given great expreffion to his animals; 
but his compolition !s more than ordinarily 
bad in thefe prints: nor is there in any of 
them the leaft effect of light. 



J. Fyt hath etched a few animals ; in 
which we difcover the drawing, and fome- 
thing of that ftrength and fpirit, with which 
he painted. But I never faw more than two 
or three of his prints. 



In 
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In curious collections we meet with a few 
of Cuyp's etchings. The pictures of this 
mafter excel in colouring, compofitioa, draw- 
ing, and the expreffion of character. His 
prints have all thefe . excellences, except tjie 
firft. 



Peter de Laer hath left us feveral fcnall 
etchings of horfes, and other animals, well 
characterized, and executed in a bold and 
mafterly manner. Some of them are fmgle 
figures ; but when he compofes, his compo- 
fition is generally good, and his diftribution of 
light feldom much amifs; often pleafing: his 
drawing too is commonly good. 



Peter Stoop came from Lifbon with queea 
Catharine; and was admired in England, 
till Wyck's fuperior excellence in painting 
eclipfed him. He hath etched a boot of 
horfes, which are much valued j as there Is in 
general, accuracy in the drawing, nature ia 
the characters, and fpirit in the execution. 

H 2 Rem- 
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traits of particular animals, which had been 
taken in hunting. We have fometimes, too, 
the ftory of the chace in High-Dutch, at the 
bottom of the print. The idea of hiftoricai 
truth adds a relifh to the entertainment ; and 
we furvey the animal with new pleafure, which 
has given diverfion to a German prince for 

nine hours together. The productions of 

Ridinger are very numerous; and the 

greater part of them good. His huntings 

in general, and different methods of catching 

animals, are the leaft pi&utefque of his works. 

But he meant them father as dida<ftic prims, 

<tfian ks pi&ures. Many of his fables aife 

~fcteamiful ; particularly the 3d, the 1 7th, the 

{ 8tH', and the roth. I cannot -forbear adding 

~ a particular ericohiium, on a bodk of the heads 

~t)f wolves and foxis; — His moll: capital prints 

: are two large Uprights ; one reprefen?t$ng bears 

"devouring a deier ; the other, wild-bGars *e- 

pofing in a forefti . . :. ? : 
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Masters in Landscape. 



Sadler's landfcapes have fome merit, in 
compofition : they are pi&urefque and ro- 
mantic ; but the manner is dry and difa- 
greeable ; the light ill-diftributed ; the off- 
tances ill-kept ; and the figures bad. — There 
were, three engravers of this name ; buC none 
of them eminent. John engraved a fet qf 
plates for the Bible ; and many other fmall 
prints in the hiftorical w^y : in which we 
fometimes find a graceful figure, and tolerable 
drawing ; but, on the whole, no great me- 
rit. Egidius was the engraver of land- 
fcape ; and is the perfon here criticifed. 
Ralp,h chiefly copied the defigns of Basban ; 
aftd engraved • in the dry 4^ a g r ceable manner 
pf his brother. 






H 4 Rem- 
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Rembrandt's landfcapes have very little 
to recommend them, befides their effedt j 
which is often furprifing. One of the moft 

» 

admired of them goes utoder the name of 
The Three Trees. 



Gasper Poussin etched a few landfcapes 
in a very loofe, but mafterly manner. It h 
a pity we have not more of his works. 



Abraham Bloemart underftood the 
beauty of compofition, as well in landfcape, 
as in hiftory. But his prints have little force, 
through the want of a proper diftribution of 
light. Neither is there much freedom in t^xq 
execution. 



Hollar was born at Prague ; and brought 
into England by that great patron of arts, the 
earl of Arundel, in Charles Fs time. He 
was an artift of great merit, and in various 
W ays : but I place him here, as his principal 

works. 
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w©rk6 are views of particular places ; which 
he copied with great truth, as he found thenu 
If we are fatisfied with exadl reprefentatlon^ we 
have it no where better, than in Hollar's 
works. But we are not to expefl: pi&urea. 
His large views are generally bad : I might 
indeed fay, all his large works. His {hipping, 
his Ephefian matron, his Virgil, and his 
Juvenal, are among the worft. M§my of thefe 
prints he wrought, and probably wrought 
haftily, for bookfellers. His fmaller works 
•are often good. Among thefe are many views 
of caftles, which he took on the Rhine, and 
the Danube ; and many views alfo in Eng- 
land. His diftances are generally pleafing. 
In his foregrounds, which he probably took 
exadly as he found them, he fails mod. 
'Among his other views, is a very beautiful 
- one of London bridge, and the parts adja- 
cent, taken fomewhere near\ Sonrerfet-houfe. 
Hollar has given us alfo feyerai plates in 
animal life, which are good ; particularly two 
or three fmail plates of domeftic fowls, wild 
ducks, woodcocks, and other game. Among 
his prints of game, there is particularly one 
very highly fini(hed, in which a hare is re- 
prefented hanging with a bafket of birds. 
::.-j His 
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His fhells, muffs, and butterflies, are admi- 
rable. His loofe etchings too are far from 
wanting fpirit ; and his imitations are excel- 
lent, particularly thofe after count Gaude, 
Callot, and Barlow. He has. admirably 
exprefled the manner of thofe matters— of 
.Callot efpecially, whofe Beggars have aH 
the fpirit of the originals, in a reduced fize.— ~ 
In general, however^ Hollar is moft ad- 
mired as an antiquarian. We confider his 
works as a fepofitory of curiofities; and re* 
«ords of antiquated drefles, abolifhed ceremo- 
nies, and ; edifices now in ruins. And yet 
many of hi& antiquities are elegantly touched. 
^Phe Qo'hic drnaments of his cathedrals are 
bfwn tnafteriy. The fword of EdwarjD VI. 
•the cup of Andrea MontecJna, and the 
-tvafes froin Holbein, are all beautifuL— ^1 
-hive dwelt - the fofigsf on this artift, as he is, 
• in general miich ^ftefc&ied $ and as I had an 
opportunity of examining twp of the nobfeft 
trolle&ions of his works, I believe, in Eng- 
land-r-*one in the King's library, collected, as 
I have heard, by king William ; the other 
in the library of th«i late duchefs dowager 
of Portland. And yet though thefe coilec- 
- tions are fo very numerous (each, as I remember, 

con- 
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contained in two large vokinies in folio) 'nei- 
ther of them is complete. There were fom* 
prints in each, which were .not in the oth«r.— - 
Notwithstanding Hollar was fo very inde- 
fatigable, and was patronized by many people 
of rank, he was fo very poor, that he died 
with an execution in* his houfe. \ 



r t. . ■» «'i 



Stephen de la Bella's landfcapes ibavc 
little to recommend them, befides theionieat- 
nefs, and keeping. His compofition is fel- 
dom good ; and the foliage of his trees re- 
sembles -"bits ; of fpunge. I fpeak chiefly 6f his 
larger woa?k&; for which his manner is ntk ci- 
rculated* ^ His; tieatnefs qualifies iihn better for 
:itiiniat;u«.\ -"".' "C /. l<-&&m ■ .:...= ■ .— -*<;-"■ : 'i 
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Bolswert's landfcapes after Reubens 

rare* ekecu ted 'in^a grand .ftyle. rSuch r a ;pfain- 

*ter^aniJ^fuchj an ;engrayer, could not f fell of 

oprdidaacing Something great. There ia •; r-Ht'tte 

Yarieityidnrtheni 1 : nor any of the- more minute 

beauties ^ arifing .from contriaft, . matching lights, 

and facfo ljtttk- elegancy but every, thing 

ii fimpie,^ and great. T,hfc print, which goes 

- by 
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beyond the plain fimplicity of a Flemifh 
landfcape. Swanevelt's ideas were of a 
nobler caft. Swanevelt had trodden claf- 
fie ground ; and had warmed his imagination 
with the grandeur and variety of Italian views f 
every where ornamented with the fplendid 
ruins of Roman architecture : but his favourite 
fubje&s feem to have been the mountain- 
forefts, where a magnificent difpofuion of 
ground, and rock is embellifhed with the no- 
bleft growth of foreft-trees. His compofition 
is often good ; and his lights judicioufly fpread. 
In his execution, we plainly difcover two man- 
ners; whether a number of his plates have 
been retouched by fome judicious hand ; or 
whether he himfelf altered his manner in the 
different periods of his life. 



James Rousseau, the difciple of Swane- 
VELT, was a French proteftant ; and fled into 
England from the perfecution of Lewis XIV. 
Here he was patronized by the duke of Mon- 
tague ; whofe palace, now the Britijh Mu- 
Jeum^ he contributed to adorn with his paint- 
ings; fome of which are good. The few 
etchings he hath left are beautiful He un- 

derftood 
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derftood competition, and the diftribution of 
light ; and there is a fine tafte in his land- 
fcapes j if we except perhaps only that his 
horizon is often taken too high. Neither . 
can his perfpe£tive, at all times, bear a cri- 
tical examination ; and what is worfe, it is 
often pedantically introduced. His figures are 
good in themfejves, and generally well placed* 
— His manner is rather dry and formal.- — 
' Rousseau, it may be added, was an excellent 
man. Having efcaped the rage of perfecutior* 
himfelf, he made it his .ftudy to leflen tile 
fufFerings of his diftrefled brethren ; by diftri- 
buting among them great part of the produce 
of his genius. Such ail anecdote, in the life 
of a painter, {hould not be omitted, even in fo 
ihort a review as this. 



We now and then meet with an etching 
by RuYSDAtE; but I never faw any, that 
was not exceedingly flight. 



J. Lutma hath etched a few fmall land- 
fcapes in a mafterly manner j which difcover 

fome 
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feme it ill in compofition, and the manage- 
ment of light. 



Israel SylvEstRe has given us a great 
Variety of fmall views (fome indeed of a larger 
fize) of ruins, churches, bridges and caftles^ 
in France and Italy. They are exceedingly 
neat, and touched with great fpirit. This 
mafter eah give beauty even to the outlines 
of a modern building ; and what is more, he 
gives it without injuring the truth : infomuch 
that I have feen a gentleman juft come from 
his travels, pick out many of Sylvestre's 
views, one by one, (though he had never feen 
them before,) merely from his acquaintance, 
with the buildings. To the praife of this 
mafter it may be farther added, that in general 
he forms his view into an agreeable whole ; 
and if his light is not always well diftributed, 
there are fo many beauties in his execution, 
that the eye cannot find fault* His works are 
very numerous, and few of them are bad. In 
trees he excels lead. 



The 
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The etchings of Claude Lorrain are 
below his character. His execution is bad; 
and there is a dirtinefs in it, which diC- 
pleafes : his trees are heavy ; his lights feldom 
well-maffed ; and his diftances only fometimes 

obferved. The truth is, Claude's talents 

lay upon his pallet ; and he could do little 

without it. His Via facra is one of his beft 

prints. The trees and ruins on the left, are 
beautifully touched ; and the whole (though ra- 
ther formal) would have been pleating, if the 

foreground had been in (hadow. After all, 

it is probable, I may not have feen fome of his 
beft prints. I have heard a fea-port much 
praifed for the effeffc of a fetting fun ; and 
another print, in which a large group of trees 
fill the centre, with water, and cattle on the 
foreground ; and a diftance, on each fide of 
the trees. But I do not recoiled feeing either 
of thefe prints. 



Perelle has great merit His fancy is 
fruitful ; and fupplies him with a richnefs, and 
variety in his views, which nature feldom ex- 

I hibits. 
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hibits. It is indeed too exuberant ; for he 
often confounds the eye with too great a luxu- 
piancy. His rtiaaaer is kis «wnj and it feidif- 
ficuit to fay, whether it excfete iftoft in jririh* 
nef§, :ftfce**gth f oteganoe, fcr freedosru, : His 
trees, $re particularly beautiful j the foliage I9 
Joofe, and the ramification eafy» A«d yet : it 
ijnufl: be <}onfeffed, thait Pe<r£L«- is xarthen 
a maunenift, than 3 copier of n^tiure. His 
views are all ideal 4 Ji\s trees, ;are- ^f one ftw 
mily j and his light, $h©i|gh.geiie*!aUy. #ell deftri* 
b.uted, is fometinKfc ^flfe&ed: it is mtroduoed 
as a fpot; aad is Hot properly melted into 
tfye ndghbouring ijtaade rby a rtiiflcHe libit* 
Catching lights* ufed Iparringly, ; a^e beaiotfiful 1* 
Ferell* affeifts tfeena* — Theft reimiiks ate* 
made principally on the works of Qtd PcEfcfcLfcE ; 
For there were three engravers of this name; 
the grandfather* the father*, r^nd; the foh. 
They all ^engraved in th& famte: ftyle; but the. 
juniors, in dead of impifOvi^ Ttli-e family tafte, 
degenerated. The grandfather .is 4he bbftj 
and the grandfon the worft. 



Van doer Cabxl feeing to have been a 
carelefc artift.; and difcovers jg$eat .flovenJiaefe 

in 
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ia many of his works : but in thofe which he 
has ftudied, and carefully executed, there is 
great bdattty. tils iftattner i$ loofe and maf- 
teriy. It wants effe<ft ; but abounds in free* 
dome His trfces are often particularly Well 
managed ; and his friiatl piefces, in general, art 
&S beft of Ms works. 



In Weirotter we fee great neatnefs, and 
high firiifbmg j friit often at the efcpetice of 
fpfrfit add effe&. Me feems to have understood 
beft tfte management of trees j to which he 

always giYes a beatitifttl Ioofenfcfs. There i$ 

great effe£t in a ftfiafl moon-light by this 
matfteV': the whole is in dark fhade, except 
three figures on the foreground. 



Overbeck etched a book of Roman ruins : 
which are in general good. They are pretty 
Targe, and highly finifhed t . His manner is free, 
his light often* well diftribiited, and- his compo- 
sition agreieable. 



I 2 Ge noel's 
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Genoel's landfcapes are rather free (ketches, 
than finifhed prints. In that light they are 
beautiful. No effect is aimed at : but the free 
manner in which they are touched, is pleating ; 
and the compofition is in general good, though 
often crowded. 



Both's tafte in landfcape is elegant. His 
ideas are grand ; his compofition beautiful ; 
and his execution rich and mafterly in a high 
degree. His light is not always well diftri- 
buted. His figures are excellent. We re- 
gret that we have not more of his works; 
for they are certainly, on the whole, among 
the bed landfcapes we have. 



Marco Ricci's works, which are nume- 
rous, have little merit His human figures 
indeed are good, and his trees tolerable ; but 
he produces no effed, his manner is difgufting, 
his cattle ill-drawn, and his diftahces ill-pre- 
ferved. 



Le 
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Le Vjbau's laridfcapes are highly finifhed : 
they are engraved with great foftnefs, elegance, 
and fpirit. The keeping of this mafter is par- 
ticularly well obferved. His fubje&s too are 
well chofen ; and his prints indeed, in general, 
make beautiful' furniture. 



Zuingg engraves in a manner very like Le 
Veau ; but not quite fo elegantly. 



Zeeman was a Dutch painter; and ex- 
celled in fea-coafts, beaches, and diftant land ; 
which he commonly adorned with fkifis, and 
fifhing-boats. His prints are copies from 
his pictures. His execution is neat, and his 
diftances well kept : but he knows nothing of 
the diftribution of light* His figures too are 
good, and his fkiffs admirable. In his Jea- 
pieces he introduces larger veflels ; but his 
prints in this ftyle are commonly awkward, 
and difagreeable. 



1 3 Vandiest 
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VANJbi^st left behind him * few VcSugh 
fetches, which are executed vrith great freck 
dom. 



Goupy very happily caught the featmcff of 
Salvator ; and in fome things excelled him. 
There is a richnefs in his execution, and a 
fpirit in his trees, which Sal v a to* warits. 
But his figures are bad/ Very grofs inftanees* 
not only of indelicacy of outline, but even of bad 
drawing, may be found in his print of Por- 
&£*}NA, and in that of Diana. Landfcape 
i? his fort ; and his beft prints are thofe which 
go under the titles of the Lair ones, the Augury 
Tahiti Hagari and its companion. 



Fir an esi has given us a larger colk<£Hon 
of Roman antiquities, than any other mafter; 
and has added to his ruins a great variety of 
ipodera buildings. The critics fay, he has* 
trufted too much to his eye} and that his 
proportions and perfpedive are often faulty. 
He feems to be a rapid genius; and we are 
i.-.. a : - / told, 
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tohf, the drawings, whieh he takes ori the fpot, 
are as flight and rough as pofiible t the reft hi 
makes out by memory and invention. His in^ 
vention indeed is wonderful ; and I know not 
whether fuch of his works as are entirely of his 
own invention are not the beft. From fo rapid, 
and voluminous an artift, indeed we cannot etf- 
pe£t much corre&nefs : his works complete, fetf 

at lead for fifty pounds. But the great ex* 

cellence of this artift lies in execution ; of which 
he is a confummate mafter. His ftroke is firm, 
free, and bold, in the greateft degree ; and his 
manner admirably calculated to produce a grand, 
and rich effect. But the effects he produces are 
rarely feen, except in fingle objedts. A defaced 
capital, a ruined wall, or broken fluting, he 
touches with great fpirit. He exprefles even the 
ftains of weather-beaten marble : and thofe of 
his prints, in which he has an opportunity of 
difplaying expreflion in this way, are generally' 
the beft. His ftroke has much the appearance 
of etching ; but I have been informed that it is : 
chiefly engraved, and that he makes great ufe 6t 
the dry needle.-— His faults are many. His ho- 
rizon is often taken too high ; his views are fre-* 
quently ill-chofen ; his objefts crowded; his* 
forms ill- fhaped. Of the diftribution of light he ; 

1 4 has 
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has little knowledge. Now and then we meet 
with an effedl of it ; which makes us only lament, 
that in fuch mafterly performances it is found fo 
feldom. His figures are bad : they are ill-drawn, 
and the drapery hangs in tatters. It is the more 
unhappy, as his prints are populous. His trees 
are in a paltry ftyle j and his ikies hard, and 
frittered. 



Our celebrated countryman Hogarth cannot 
properly be omitted in a catalogue of engravers ; 
and yet he ranks in none of the foregoing claffes. 
With this apology I fhall introduce him here. 

The works of this mafter abound in true 
humour ; and fatire, which is generally well 
directed. They are admirable moral lefTons, 
and afford a fund of entertainment fuited to 
every tafte : a circumftance, which {hews them 
tp be juft copies of nature. We may confider 
them too as valuable repertories of the man- 
ners, cuftoms, and drefles of the prefent age. 
What amufement would a collection of this 
kind afford, drawn from every period of the 
hiftory of Britain ? — How far the works of 
Hogarth will bear a critical examination, may 
be the fubjedt of a little more inquiry. 

Ia 
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In dcfign Hogarth was feldom at a loft* 
His invention was fertile ; and his judgment 
accurate. An improper incident is rarely in- 
troduced j a proper one rarely omitted. No 
one could tell a ftory better ; or make it, in 
all its circumftances, more intelligible. His 
genius, however, it mull be owned, was fuited 
only to low y or familiar fubjedfcs. It never 
foared above common life : to fubje&s naturally 
fublime j or which from antiquity, or other 
accidents borrowed dignity, he could not rife. 

In compofition we fee little in him to admire. 
In many of his prints, the deficiency is fo 
great, as plainly to imply a want of all prin- 
ciple j which makes us ready to believe, that 
when we do meet with a beautiful group, it is 
the eflfefl: of chance. In one of his minor 
works, the idle ^ prentice^ we feldom fee a crowd 
more beautifully managed, than in the laft 
print. If the flierifTs officers had not been 
placed in a line, and had been brought a little 
lower in the picture, fo as to have formed a 
pyramid with the cart, the compofition had 
been unexceptionable; and yet the firft print 
of this work is fo ftriking an inftance of difa- 
greeable compofition, that it is amazing, how 
an artift, who had any idea of beautiful 

forms, 
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f&rm*, could fuffer fo urimafterly a perform- 
ance to leave his hands. 

Of the diftrtbutkm of light Hogarth had 
as little knowledge as of compojition. In fome 
**f his pieces we fee a good effedt ; as in the 
execution juft mentioned : in which, if the 
figures at the right and left corners, had beea 
kept down a Kttle, the light would have been 
beautffull y diftributed on the foreground, and 
a fine fecondary light fpread over part of the 
crowd : but at the fame time there is fo ob- 
vious a deficiency in point of efFe&, in moft 
of his prints, that it is very evident he had no 
principles. 

Neither was Hogarth a matter of drawing. 
Of the mufcles and anatomy of the head and 
hands he had perfect knowledge; but his 
trunks are often badly moulded, and his limbs 
ill fet on. I tax him with plain bad drawing j 
I fpeak not of the niceties of anatomy, and ele- 
gance of out-line : of thefe indeed he knew 
nothing ; nor were they of ufe in that mode of 
defign which he cultivated : and yet his fi- 
gures, on the whole, are infpired with fo much 
life, and meaning ; that the eye is kept in good 
humour, in fpite of its inclination to find fault. 

The 
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Thar author of the Analyfis nf Beauty % it might" 
he fuppofed, would have given us more in- 
dances of grace, than we find in the works of 
Hogarth; which (hews ftrongly that theory 
and practice are not always united. Many 
opportunities his fubje&s naturally afford of in- 
troducing graceful attitudes.; and yet we have 
very few examples of them. With inftances of 
piElurefque grace his works abound. * 

Of his exprejfton, in which the force of his 
genius lay, we cannot fpeak in terms too high. 
In every mode of it he was truly excellent. 
The paffions he thoroughly underftood ; and 
all the efFe&s which they produce in every 
part of the human frame : he had the happy 
art alfo of conveying his ideas with the fame 
precifion, with which, he conceived them,— 
He was excellent too in expreffing any hu- 
morous oddity, which we often fee damped 
upon the human face. All his heads are caft 
in the very mould of nature. Hence that end* 
lefs variety, which is difplayed through hi* 
tfrorks : and hence it is, that the difference 
arifes between his heads, and the affeded ca- 
ricatures of tbofe mafteftt, Who have fometime* 
amufed themfelvcs with patching together an 
a^fembJage of features from their own ideas. 

Such 
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Such arc Spaniolet's ; which, though ad- 
mirably executed, appear plainly to have no 
archetypes in nature. Hogarth's, on the 
other hand, are collections of natural curiofities. 
The Oxford-beads, the pbyjiciari s-arms, and 
fome of his other pieces, are exprefsly of 
this humorous kind. They are truly comic; 
though ill-natured effufioos of mirth : more en*- 
tertaining than Spaniolet's, as they are pure _ 
nature ; but lefs innocent, as they contain 
ill direded ridicule. — But the fpecies of ex- 
preflion, in which this mafter perhaps moft 
excels, is that happy art of catching thofe pe- 
culiarities of air, and gefture, which the ridi- 
culous part of every profeffion contract ; and 
which, for that reafon, become chara&eriftic 
of the whole. His counfellors, his under- 
takers, his lawyers, his ufurers, are all con- 
fpicuous at fight. In a word* aim oft every 
profeffion may fee in his works, that particular 
fpecies of affe&ation, which they fhould moft 
endeavour to avoid. 

The execution of this mafter is well fuited 
to his fubje&s, and manner of treating them. 
He etches with great fpiritj and never gives 
one unneceflary ftroke. For myfelf, I greatly 
more value the works of his own needle, than 

thofe 
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thofe high-finiftied prints, on which he cm- 
ployed other engravers. For as the produ&ion 
of an cfFeft is not his talent ; and as this is the 
chief excellence of high- fini flung ; his own 
rough manner is certainly preferable ; in which 
we have mod of the force, and fpirit of his 
exprefiion. The manner in none of his works 
pleafes me fo well, as in a fmall print of a 
corner of a play-houfe. There is more fpirit 
in a work of this kind, (truck off at once, 
warm from the imagination, than in all the cold 
corre&nefs of an elaborate engraving. If ail 
his works had been executed in this ftyle, with 
a few improvements in the eompofition, and 
the management of light, they would certainly 
have been a more valuable colleftion of prints 
than they are. The Rakes Progrefs^ and fome 
of his other works, are both etched and engra- 
ved by himfelf : they are well done ; but it is 
plain he meant them as furniture. As works 
defigned for a critic's eye, they would have 
been better without the engraving ; except a 
Jew touches in a very few places. The want 
of effedfc too would have been lefs confpicuous, 
which in his higheft finiftied prints is difagree- 
ably ftriking. 
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Remarks on particular Prints. 

. ■ j . * 

H SAYING thus examined the characters /of 
ipintdX mailers, I (hall now .make a few 
renharki on ; fome particular prints, by way of 
ittuftmting the dbfervations that have been made; 
The firft print I fhall criticize, is 



The Resurrection of Lazarus, by 

Bloemart. 

Wih regard to defign, this print has great 
merit. The point of time is very judicioufly 
chafen. It is a point . between the firit com-* 
mand, Lazarus ^ come forth ; and the fecond, 
Loefe bim, and let hint go. The aftonifliment 
of the two fitters is now over. The predomi- 
nant paffion is gratitude ; which is difcovering 
ifcfelf 4a praife. One of the «ttenda&tt is telling; 

5 the 
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t the ftupified man, l€ That is your fitter." Him- 
felf, colledting his fcattered ideas, dire&s his 
gratitude to Chrift. Jefus dire&s it to heaven. 
So far the defign is good. But what are thofe 
idle figures on the right hand, and on the left ? 
Some of them feem no way concerned in the 
a&ion. Two of the principal are introduced 
as grave-diggers'; but even in that capacity 
they were unwanted ; for the place > we are told, 
was a cave, and a Jiont lay upon sL When ^a 
painter is employed on a barren fubjed, he 
tnuft make up his groups as he is able ; but 
there was no barrennefs here : the. artift might, 
with propriety, have introduced, ia the room 
of the grave-diggers, fome of the Pharifaicai 
party maligning the adion. Such, we are told, 
were on the fpot ; and, as they are figures of 
confequence in the ftory, they ought not to 
have been fhoved back, as they are, among the 
appendages of the piece. 

The compqfition is almoft faultlefs. The prin- 
cipal group is finely difpofed. It opens in a 
beautiful manner, and difcovers every part. It 
is equally beautiful, when confidered in com- 
bination with the figures on the left hand. 

The light is but ill-diftributed, though the fi- 
gures are difpofed to receive the mofi beauitful 

effeft 



efFeft af Itl ^Th« Whole- is one- glare.> It hfid 1 
been better, if all the figures on the elevated 
ground^ on* thr right/ had' been in ftromg'ftia- 
dow. The extended arm, ^ the head^arld flidul- 
der of the grave-digger, might have received 
catching lights. A little more light might 
have been thrown on the principal figure; and 
a little lefs on the figure kneeling. The re- 
maining figures, on the left, fhould have been 
kept down. Thus the light would have cen- 
tered ftrongly on the capital group, and would 
have faded gradually away. 

The fingle figures are in general good. 
The principal one indeed is not fo capital as 
might be wiflied. The chara&er is not quite 
pieafing; the right arm is awkwardly intro- 
duced, if not ill- drawn ; and the whole dis- 
agreeably incumbered with drapery. — Lazarus 
is very fine : the drawing, the expreflion, and 
grace of the figure are all good. — The figure 
kneeling contrails with the group. — The grave- 
diggers are both admirable. It is a pity, they 
(hould be incumbrances only. 

The drawing is in general good: yet there 
feems to be fomething amifs in the pe&oral 
mufcles of the grave-digger on the right. The 
hands too of almcft all the figures are con* 

K drained 
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tmfl awkwhrd. Few t>f thtfsk ert m 
natural afijon. 

The inatmtr, vthkh Is m«re ^n^raviitg, 
wkhbut afcy fetpfcing, is ftton^ difttfcft, and 
$npre#jve f 
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TflS fJEATH Op PotyCRATE?; BY 

Saj-vatpr Rosa, 



The Jlory is well told : eyery x p«r.t is j&iliy 
engaged in the fubje&t and properly fubordi-r 
nate jto it. 

The difyofttion is agreeable. The conjriyafiGg 
of the groups, falling on.e iatQ anptjier, i* ptear 
fing ; and yet the form would have beeji j&or$ 
beautiful, if a ladder with a figure uppA it, 41 
|>iece of loofe drapery, a ftandard, or fanft$ pjher 
©bjeft, had been placed on rthji left £4$ of tftf 
crofs, to bajre filled up that /pqnal yaxjagey, in 
■the fliape of a right-angle, and v to bave mufe 
die pyramid more. complete. The groups ,thgn&. 
jfelvos ar£ fimple and elegant, ^be *kw .figui:^ 
xm horle-b^ck indeed are bad. A Uns of heads 
is always .unpleafing. 

There as little idea of keeping. The^whoJ^ fe 
/too much pne furface ; .which might bave beeiji 
^rey^nted by .moxe ^oree on the fore-gnDund, 
and a ilighter fky. 

K 2 The 
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The light is diftributed without any judgr 
ment. It might perhaps have been improved, 
if the group of the foldier refting on his fhield, 
had beep in fhadow ; with a few catching 
lights. This fhadow, paffing through the la- 
bel, might have extended over great part of 
the foreground above it ; by which we fhould 
have had a body of fhadow to balance the light 
of the centre-group. The lower figures of 
the equeftriap-group might have receive4 * 
middle tint, with a few ftrong touches} the 
Upper figures might -have caught the light, to 
detach them from the ground. — There are fomc 
lights too in the* fky, which ^vould be better 
removed. 

With regard to the figures taken feparately, 
they are almoft ; unexceptionably good. We 
feldom indeed fee fo friany good figures in any 
colle&ion of fuch a number. The yopng fol- 
•dier leaning over his fhield ; the* other figures 
of that group ; the foldier pointing, in the 
•middle of the pi&ure; and the figure behind 
him fpreading his hands, are all in the highefl: 
degree elegant,, and graceful. The idiftant fi- 
gures too are beautiful. The expreflioo, in 
ihe wljole body of the fpe&ators, ' is ftriking. 
Some are more, and fome Jeis affe&ed; but 
: i a every 
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every one in a degree. — —All the figures, how- 
ever, are not faultlefs. Polycrates hangs 
ungracefully on his crofs : his body is compofed 
of parallel lines, and right angles. His face 
is ftrongly marked with agony : but his legs 
are difproportioned to his body. — The three 
lower figures of the equeftrian-group have little 

beauty. One of the equeftrian figures alfo, 

that neareft the crofs, is formal and difpleafing : 
and as. to a horfe, Salvator feems to have 
had very little idea of the proportion and ana- 
tomy of that animal. — Indeed the whole of this 
corner of the print is bad ; and I know not . 
whether the compofition would not be improved 
by the removal of it. 

The fcenery is beautiful. The rock broken, 
and covered with fhrubs at the top ; and after- 
wards fpreading into one grand, and fimple 
ihade, is in itfelf a pleafing object ; and affords 
an excellent back-ground to the figures. 

The execution of this print is equal to that of 
any of Salvator's works. 
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The tVitjiCiph bt 'Si i^E i^tns ; fey Petvr 

TfeSTA. 



$. Tis^A fcem's, !h l this el^garit fehtf Mttrrfy- 
r pe'rfortoahce, as far aV'His Yu&HHfe idtfaVcan^ 
cortipre^end'dd, to haVe irfteticfcfl a¥aYife-d%l9fe 
Indulgence of inordinate defires. 

Tlie %fign Is peffea. BHefiire } feprefi3rti)i| 
iffutifeenftets, ?s Itttrdduced in the MotHe 6£ 
the piece, holding an iry-idroVn, '%n& Kip^- 
•fbfted S k y 'his : tfain, in ; atl the -pbinp -of l un- 
~*tfefdjr rtiajefty. ''Before 'Win 'dinfce *a "band ^f 
%a&hariaT?an l fli&ters ; fame bf'thtm, sisMdfe-' 
'ftrfbeil'fcy the - poets, 



s t 

r. 



inter po£ub ketf, 



Mollibus in pratis, unQos Jaliere per utret. 

Intemperance, Debauchery, and unnatural Lufts 
complete the immoral feftivaL In the offakip 
rifes the temple of Priapus ; and hard-by a 
mountain, dedicated to lewdnefs, nymphs, and 
fatyrs. — In the heavens are repiefented the 

Mom 



Moo* dtiti $tdfr ptrfh'fflg back the 3*ti. Thl* 
group is mtf odttced ia various attitudes of ftir* 
prize, and fear. The M obn is hicfirig her face } 
and one of her companions* extinguifhing a 
torch--*!? implying, that fuch revels, as are hcse 
dfefcribed, dreaded the approach of da^. 

The difpofitivn has lefs merit; yet is hot 
impleafing. The group, on the left, aild the 
Jhverd parts of it, are happier difpofed. The 
group of dancers, on the other fide, Is crowd- 
ed, and iH-ftaped* The difpofition might, 
perhaps, have had a Better effeft, if an elegant 
canopy had been held over Silbnus ; which 
would have been no improper appendage ; and, 
by forming the apex of a pyramid over the 
principal figure, would have given more variety 
and beauty to the whole. 

The light \ with regard to particular Jigurcs, 
is juflr, and beautiful. But fuch a light, at 
beft, gives us only the idea of a pi&ure exa- 
mined by a candle. Every figure, as you hold 
the candle to it, appears weH lighted ; but 
inftead of an effedt of light, you have only a 
fticceffioa of Jpots. Indeed the ii^ht is not 
xshXj ill, but abfiirdly dtftribtted. The upper 
part is enlightened by one fun, and the ! Qwer 
part by another ; the dire&ion of the light 
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lacing different in each.-^I^hould yre endeavour 
to amend it, : it -might be better perhaps to. 
leave out the Sua ; and to represent tyim, by r 
bis fymbols, as approaching onlyj -, Th.e, fky-». 
figures would pf cpmrfe receive catching lights^ 
and might.be left liearly 4s , they are. The, 

%yre of Rain : under . the Moon ihould , be in 
fhadow. The bear > too,, and, the lion's head 
fhopld be kept down. Thus there would be 
n.Qthiag glaring in theceleftial figures. . Si- 
i^enus, and his train, might be enlightened, 
by a ftrqng torch-light, carried by the dancing 
figures. . ,The light would then fall nearly as 
it does, on the principal group. The other, 
figures fliould be brought down to a middle 
tint. This kind of light would naturally pro- 
duce a gloom in the background, which would 
have, a good effe£h 

With regard to the figures taken feparately* 
they j3LXC : conceived with fuch claflical purity* 
and fimplicity of tafte ; f© elegant in the draw- 
ing, and fo graceful in every attitude * r that if 
I were obliged to fix upo» any print, as- an 
i^can\ple of all the beauties which fingle figure* 
are capable of receiving, I fhould almoft be 
tempted to give the preference to this* ...;.. 
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-The mofl.ftriking inftances of fine drawing 
are fee a in. the principal figure; in t^e. legs of 
the. figure that fupports him j and in thofe of 
the figure dancing with the pipes:; in the man 
and woman behind the centaur.; : in the figure 
in the cioudsy with his right hand over his 
knee ; and particularly in that bold fore-fhort- 
ened figure, on the right of the Sun. 

Inftances of exprejjion we have in x the un* 
wieldinefs of Silenus. He appears fo dead 
a weight, fo totally unelaftic, that every part 
of him, which is not fupported, finks with its 
own gravity. The fenfibility too with which 
his bloated body, like a quagmire, feels every 
touch, is ftrongly expreffed in his countenance. 
The figure, which fupports him, exprefles 
ftrongly the labour of the a&ion. The dancing 
figures are all well characterized. The pufhing 
figures alfo in the fky are marked with great 
expreflion ; and above all the threatening figure, 
reprefented in the aft of drawing a bow. 

With regard to grace, every figure, at leaft 
every capital one, is agreeable ; if we except 
only that figure, which lies kicking its legs 
tipon the ground. But we have the ftrongeft 
inftances of grace in the figure dancing with 

2 the 
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the pipes ; in the man and woman behind the 
centaur, (who, it is not improbable, might be 
defigned for Bacchus and Ariadne j) and 
in the boy lying on the ground* 

With regard to execution^ we rarely fee an 
inftance of it in greater perfection* Every head, 
every mufcle, and every extremity is touched 
with infinite fpirit. The very appendages art 
fine; and the ftone-pincs, which adorn the 
background, are marked with fuch tafte and 
precifion, as if landicape had been ttm artift a 
only ftudy. 
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Smith's portrait op the duke of 
schomberg j from kn£ller. 



Kneller, even when he laid himfelf out to 
excel, was often but a tawdry painter. His 
equeftrian portrait of king William, at Hamp- 
ton-court, is a very unmafterly performance : 
the compofnion is bad ; the colouring gaudy j 
the whole is void of effect, and there is fcarce 
a good figure in the piece. — The compofition 
before us is more pleafing, though the effect is 
little better. An equeftrian figure, at beft, is 
an awkward fubjeft. The legs of a horfe are 
great incumbrances in grouping. Vandyke, 
indeed, has managed king Charles the Firft, 
on horfeback, with great judgment : and Ru- 
jbens too, at Hampton-court, has made a no- 
ble pi&ure of the duke of Alva j though his 

horfe is ill drawn. -In the print before us 

the figure fits with grace and dignity ; but the 
horfe is no Bucephalus: his charader is only 

that 
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that of a managed pad. The bufh, growing by 
the duke's truncheon, is a trifling circumftance ; 
and helps to break, into more parts, a compofi- 

tion already too much broken. The execution 

is throughout excellent; and though the parts 
are rather too fmall for mezzotinto, yet Smith 
has given them all their force. 
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pETHER?S:.'Ivi£ZZOTINTO OF REMJBRANJ>T f S 

1 Jewish RABBr. 



■•.;■•■ .•-> 



The chara&er is that of a ftern, haughty 
man, big with the idea of his own importance. 
The rabbi is probably fi&itipus j but ihG s cba~ 
raSler was certainly taken from nature* There 
js great dignity in it j -which in a work of 
Rembrandt's is the more extraordinary .r— — 
The fujl expreffion of it is given us. in the 
print. The unelaftic heavinefs of age, which 
is fo well defcribed in the original, is as well 
preferved in the copy. The three equidiftant 
lights on the head, on the ornament, and on 
the hands, are difagreeable : in the print they 
could not be removed ; but it might have been 
judicious to have kept down the two latter a 

little more. With regard to the execution, 

every part is fcraped with the utmoft foftnefs, 
and delicacy. The mufcles are round and 
plump ; and the infertions of them, which in 
jan old face are very apparent, are well ex- 

prefled. 
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prcffed. Such a variety of middle tints, and 
melting lights, were difficult to manage; and 
yet they are managed with great tendernefs. 
The loofenefs of the beard is mafterly. The 
hands Ave ^ex*&ly thofe of a fat old man. The 
ftern eyes are fall of life ; and the nofe and 
mouth are admirably touched. The feparation 
of the lips in fome part6, and the adhefion of 

■ * ' ' * " r « 

them in others, are chara&eriftic ft* okes > ^and 
happily prtferved. The fold* And Mgbtnefe 4>f 
th* tuAah are very ^tegajnt. The robe, abdufc 
the flioulder, is unintelligible, and iU managed: 
but thb \^as the pairitear'-s fault: ■ ■ ■ ■ > In a wprd* 
when we examine this very beautiful ifcciab* 
tintd, we muft acknowledge, *hat xko engraving 
can equal it in fofttiefe, and dsKcacy. 
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HoNBIUS's HUNTED WOtF. 



The compofkion, in this little print, is good; 
and yet there is too much fimilitude, in the 
dire&ion of the bodies pf the feveral animals. 
The .group alfo is too much broken,, .and wants 
iblidity. The horizon is taken too high ; un- 
lefs the dimenfions of the print had been higher* 
The rifing ground, above the wolf's head, had 
been offskip enough : and yet the rock, which 
rifes higher, is fo beautifully touched ; that it 

would be a pity to remove it. The light 

is diftributed without any judgment. It might 
have been improved, if all the interfaces among 
the legs, and heads of the animals, had been 
kept down ; and the flbadow made very ftrong 
under the fawn, and the wounded dog. This 
would have given a bold relief to the figures ; 
and might, without any other alteration, have 
produced a good eflfe£t. — The drawing is not 
faultlefs. The legs and body of the wounded 
fjog are inaccurate : nor dogs the attacking dog 

ftand 
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ftand firm upon his right leg. — With regard to 

expreflion^ Hondius has exerted his full force. 

The expreflion, both of the wounded dog, and 

of the wolf, is admirable : but the expreflion of 

the attacking dog is a moft bold and mafterly 

copy from nature. His attitude fhews every 

nerve conyulfed ; and his head is a mafterpiece 

iof animal fury.~We ihoutd add, that the 

flaughtered aniriiaris fo ill dhara&erized, that 

vie fcairce kndw what it is.—The execution { is 

; eqtial to :; thii expreflion'. It is neat, 'and highly 

" firiiflied ; but difcoyiers in every touch the f£i& 

of a mailer. ' ! ; 
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l^Hfc FIFTH PLATE OF DlT JARDIN'S 

ANIMALS* 



The deft$* % thdiigti htlmblc, is beautiful. The 
two dogs repofirig at noon, after the labour of 
the morning, the implements of fowling, the 
ii&itious hedge, and the loop-holes through 
it, all correfpond ; and agreeably tell the little 
hiftory of the day, T he contpofition alfo is 
good : though it might have been better, if an- 
other dog, ot fomething equivalent, had been 
introduced in the Vacancy at the left corner. 
This would have given the group of dogs a 
better form. The nets, and fowling-pieces 
are judicioufly added ; and make an agreeable 
fhape with the dogs. The hedge alfo adds 
another pyramidal form; which would have 
been more pleafing if the left cohier of the 
feeds had been a little higher. — The light is 
Well diftributed ; only there is too much of it. 
The farther dog might have been taken down 

L a little ; 
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a little; and the hinder parts of the nearer. 
T he drawing and expreffion are pure 
nature; and the execution elegant and maf- 
terljr. 
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T*he !andfcape J I meafe, is iah uptl^i'th^ 
twdve Inches, r by -ten. On the hear'gtfrc^ 
frauds an oak, wMch &>rms aPdiagonaT tfirouife 
the print. The fecotl^ diffittct is compofe'S 
eff a fifing -.■grbtihdi : eoftne&ed with i fdcfe; 
which is coated with ; flirub$. The bafcj ami 
the (hrubs nialge k ViAa* i thrCugli ^hich' a^ 
pears ari ektenfive View intrt ^thi' -cdtmttyi -'Thfc 
llgui-eSi ^hich^onfift 6f at! : irigi£ Tobias' and 
4 -dog, a*e '^(fcetiding : ; a ( fell^ whifch fibtfms thg 
feeond diftarifce> -' j The- )!*!&; whh this defcrip*' 
ticn, ea*ri6t;-be foiftakfefci^The cotnpbfttton fit 
tery pteafirigv 'The frets, o& the foreground, 
fpreadirtf bvfcf *fefc top of the 1 print, andflopin^ 
tea point ' iat the-' bett&Ay ^ve the 6&titifut 
form 4>f a« inverted /pytataldY whieh, Tfc trees 
effpeciatty,' has ^t^nV fine effed:. 'To thte 
form th£ inclined : ';ptein&; : oil which the figures 
ftand, and WhkhJis lifeautifuliy broken, is a 
good contraft. The rock approaches to a 
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perpendicular, and the diftance to an horizon** 
tal line. All together make fuch a combina- 
tion of beautiful and contrafting lines, that the 
whole is pleafing. If I fhould find fault with 
any thing, it; js the regularity of the rocks. 
There is no variety in parallels; and it had 
been very eafy to have broken them. — The 
&^tfj\i$;weU ppeferved* Tlje fecond and third 
^iftai?pes. : arq both judicioufly managed. The 
tight, iawell.difpofed. To prevenjt heavinefs^ 
^t is iatcqd^ced uppn the tree r bipth at the top 
aad at ^ 'bq^tom ; ; but it is .properly kept down* 
^,jna&pf4fcfde fu^ceed?- over the fecond di£* 
tance^a^d jfher.wat£r. . Th§ ligl^t, breaks, { in a 
blaze, on . the .bottom of the rock, a$d mafle* 
the whole* r The^ tree£, fliFubs* and upper j>aH 
of itl$e xqck are happHy^thrown into a. middle 
tiitf. Perhaps the effeflt erf the diftatft cqpntry* 
:pight have. Jbeen better j^sf- the^ight fead beetf* 
kept down ./ leaving-only; one e^fy catching light 
upon the town, and the fifing ground or* tyj[ii<;t(t 
k ftands.-VThe tweution is exceedingly >tye$utU 
fid. ~ * Np # a rtift had a happier manner ; ©f ; : ex-f 
prefling tree* than . Wa y aa j-0 ; and . the: tree 
before: us* is on$ of > his jpapijtal : works* ; ? Th$ 
frapp of it we have afready : ; criticized, . Tfce 
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bole and ramification are as beautiful as the 
fliape. The foliage is a mafterpiece. Such a 
union of ftrength, and lightnefe is rarely found. 
The extremities are touched with great tender- 
nefs ; the ftrofig .' msflfeff 'bf^light are 'relieved 
with (hadows equally ftrong Vand yet eafe, and 
foftnefs are preferved. The foreground is high- 
ly enriched ; and indeed the whole print, and 
every part of it, is full of art, and full of nature. 
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Thjb »e&ug* at Cotrmovst, by- Roman 



This is aa hiftoricat landfcape?, ; a ftyle very 
different from that of the laft. Waterlo 
bad nothing in view, but to form an agreeable 
pi&ure. The figures, which he introduced, 
unconnected with his fubje£t, ferve only to 
cmbellifh it. But Le Hooghb was confined 
within narrower lines. He had a country tQ 
defcribe, and a Jtory to tell. The country is 
the environs of Coeverden, a Dutch town, 
with a view of an immenfe bank, thrown up 
againft the fea. The Jtory % is the ruin of that 
bank ; which was broken through in three 
paces, by the violence of a ftorm. The fub- 
je& was great and difficult ; and yet the arrift 
has acquitted himfelf in a mafterly manner.. 
The town of Coeverden fills the diftant view. 
The country is fpread with a deluge; the 
Iky with a tempeft ; and the breaches in the 
bank appeal in all their horror, — The compofi- 

tion t 



V^fipS .'4*: fo c k 'T* Ofifewfi^i ifirffleft ifttaifeeft 
An«leya{«d;.hpfiapti, tfhi<faic>abMjb$fylt*ii 
fmg, was neceflkry £$$ ^.giy&A 43Kn& fcipwi 
of the whole. — The //>£/ too is thrown over 
the diftant parts in good mafles. — The cxpref- 
Jion of the figures, of the horfes efpecially, is 
very ftrong : thofe, which the driver is turn- 
ing, to avoid the horrid chafm before him, 
are imprefled with the wildeft character of 
terror: and, indeed, the whole fcene of di£ 
trefs, and the horrible confufion in every part 
of it, are admirably defcribed. — The execution 
is good, though not equal to that of many of Le 
Hooghe's works. It may be added, that the 
fhape of the print is bad. A little more length 
would have enlarged the idea ; and the town 
would have flood better, not quite in the 

middle. But what is moft faulty, is the 

difproportion, and littlencfs of the foreground 
on the right. The fpirit, which the artift had 
maintained through the whole defcription, 
feems here to flag. Whereas here he fhould 
have clofed the whole with fome noble con- 
fufion ; which would have fet off the diftant 
parts, and ftruck the fpe&ator with the 
flrongeft images of horror. Iftftead of this, 
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are* pudental wita'a few pigs, and : balm 
ih^ri&ring in the water. 'The thought feerts 
bo* foW*d from OViiv. In -the midft of a world 
in {Uias, Nat hpus inter eves* 
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-Hogarth's rake's progress* 



The- firft print of this capital work is as 
excellent reprefentation of a young heir, taking' 
pofleffion of a mifer's efFe&s. The paffion of 
avarice, which hoards every thing, without 
diftin&ion, what is and what is not valuable, 
is admirably defcribed.-— The compofition > though 
not ; excellent, is not unpleafing. The prin- 
cipal group, confiding of the young gentleman, 
the taylor, the appraifer, the papers, and cheft, 
is well (haped : but the eye is hurt with the 
difagreeable regularity of three head£ nearly 
in a line, and at equal diftances.— — The 
light is not ill difpofed. It falls on the' 
principal figures : but the effed might have 
been improved. If the extreme parts of thfe- 
inafs (the white apron on one fide, and the 
memorandum-book on the other) had been 
in (hade, the repofe had been lefs injured. 
The detached parts of a group fhould rarely 
patch a ftrong body of light.— We have no 
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ftriking inftances of exprefpon in this print. 
The principal figure is unmeaning. There are 
feveral modes of expreflion, very fuitiable to the 
character, under which he is reprefented. He 
might have entertained hiqifclf with an old 
wig, or fome other object of his father's atten- 
tion — or he might have been grinning over 
a bag of moiiey-r-pr* M$ he is iqtr6dUced 1 dif- 
ipiffing a girl h^.had debauched* he might hav* 
ij$urned.th§ ; ;qld .woman's threatening wilH &*' 
f#eer> Theonly figure, which difpldy* th* ttti& 
vis vomica of H<?QA.fcTrtyis the apprav&f fingfe**- 
ipg the gol4* W? enter it trnce into hii dha^ 
ra$er.— The yqtfftg w<wnjm might havtfd** 
n$aed the artift with aft, opportunity of prsfkit^ 
infc a graceful figure,; which ircould have betti 
mofe pleafingi The figlire He has introduced, 
is. i)j no : means an obje£t of alkirethem^^*^ 
Ths perfptftivt is> accurate j, btot affe&ed. Sd 
iqany windows* . and; bpefl dobrs, may fhtty' 
tb£ author'^ le#r*Mng j , but they fcrcak ttte jbagk+i 
g£PUi*d, ^Mdd injure ithe fttfpKfcity xh£ it. • - • ; ^ ^ 
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The fecond print introd*ipc6 etf t hefo intfr 

all the diflipation. of roodUh .Hfq. Webfccatfl* 

ftrft acquainted ^ith hi»^^ Wh^a: a bojr^df 

eighteen. 
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eighteen. Hie is now of age ; has entirely 
' thrown off the clownifh • fchool-boy ; and at* 
fumes the man of faftuon. Infield of the 
country taylor, who took meafure . of. him foj 
his father's mourning, he is now attended by 
French-barbers, FrencMayk>r$, , po#*, .-toUii* 
ners, jockies, bullies, and the whole retintt* 
of a fine gentleman. — The ixpreffiQn^ in thij 
print, h wonderfully great. Thai dauntlaft 
front of the bully ; th$ keen eye, jtnd elafticity 
of th? fenc'mg-niafter j and the firtipdring iflj^ 
portance of the d^neing- matter are admirably 
exprefled. The lad is perhaps rather a littff 
QutrL The architect is a ftrorig eppy from 
Baturc-r— The competition feems to* be en- 
tirely fubferyient to the expreffiqn. It appears* 
as if Hogarth had Sketched, in his medio- 
randnm-book, all the characters which he hat 
here introduced, but was at a lofs how to 
group them: and chofe rather to introduce 
them in detached figures, as he had fketche4 
, them* than to lofe any part of the expj efltQxn by 
combining thenv — The light is iH dUtrihutedL 
Jt is fpread indifcriminat^ly.over the prints and 
deftroys the wfo&.—- The execution is good. It i* 
elaborate, but free.— The fatire on operas, though 

• » '• **■ 

itmay be wUl deeded, i$ fuwd and unnatural. 
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The third plate carries us ftill deeper into 
the hiftory. We meet our hero engaged in 
one df his evening amufements. This print, 
on the whole, is no very extraordinary effort 
of gehiife. — The dejign is good ; and may be 
ft very exa£t defeription of the humours of a 
brothel. — The compojilion too is not arnifs. 
But we have few of thofe ma&erly ftrokes 
which diftinguifh the works of Hogarth. 
The whole is plain hiftory. The lady fetting 
the world on fire, is the beft thought: and 
there Is.fome humour in furnifhing the room 
with a fet of Caefars ; and not placing them 

in order. The light is ill managed. By 

a few alterations, which are obvious, particu- 
larly by throwing the lady dreffing, into the 
{hade, the difpofition of it might have been 
tolerable. But ftill we fhould have had an 
abfurdity to anfwer, whence comes it ? Here 
Is light in abundance; but no vifible fource. 
E xphffidn '• we have very little through 
the whole print. That of the principal figure 
is the beft. The ladies have all the air of 
their profeffion ; but no variety of ehara&ej> 
Hogarth's women ?re ? hv geherafl,- very 

inferior 
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inferior to; his men. For which reafon I pre- 
fer the rai/s progrefs to the harlot's. The 
female face indeed has feldom ftrength of 
feature enough to admit the ftrong markings 

pi expreffipiif ...':•' 

■ 
• » 

•11*'- ' ; : » 
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_ Very^difagreeabk accidents dftett befal ge«4 
ilemen o£ vpleifufe. . An event <>f this k|od.i* 
recorded x in the fourth print j. which UKjote^t 
before ua. Our hera goingj : ia ifull dreft, t» 
pay hr& domplimente at court, on St/ David 'i 
-day, wae accorded in the rude manner which is 
lieije rep^entedi—*-— The. conipqfition v$ good* 
The form of the group, made up of thie figures 
in adion, : the. chair, and the lamp-lighter, b 
pleafing. Qhlyr, here we have ah opportunity 
«£ remarking,' that a .group; w difguAiag ivyibea 
the extremities of <it artf heatfyvl A gfd.upt.-ift 
fotoe ; #efpedtiofhould <. refembie .a r itfee. c JT$& 
heavier, part of i the ' foliage* !(ihe fo^Jloaij th* 
iandfeape-psiinter calls it) i^ always rtearvfhi 
middle :k the routfide branched, which t -iare/rer 
iieved by; the flcift are fight land airy« Aa 
inattentWa tor^is rruleuham gifted a hqayuMjft 
to the groiip before us. ^The^ twofe bailiffs 

»- •; together 
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tfcgetlier Wthat part of the group whlth fhould 
have been the lighted ; while the middle part, 
^heris the hand holds the door, wants fifrength 
Mid confidence. It may be added too, that 
the four heads, in the form of a diamond, 
make an unpleafing fhape. All regular figures 

fhould be ftudioufly avoided. The- light had 

been well diflributcd, if the bailiff holding the, 
ftreft, and the chairman, had been a Kttle 
fighter, and the woman darker; j The glare 
Gf the '- white apron is difagre*abl&H-*-*-We 
have, ia this print, feme beautiful kiftancep 
of tmprtjjion . The furprize and terror of/ the 
peer gentleman is apparent in ereiy Kmb,- ai 
far a# is- donfiftent with the fear of- difcoiri- 
poiing his drefs. :i : The ixifolencebf* potter i* 
ptoe Of the baiirffe, -and- thle uftft*iing<heai% 
which: «aui jeft with imifery, id the other, ar* 
ftcottgiy; mark^l.^ Tiie ifeSf-impoitartw tdft 
of -the .Welflrmabfis not. ill iportrayfed ; wkd 
i* cbtefljr introduced to fettle the chronoi 
k^y ofi th« 'ftoEy.««inr point ..of ^atw $ mk 
have nothing < (biking* • ' Hooa'RTH: thight 
have introduced a^gree <o£Ut in- the fetriali 
figure; at leaft ha "might -haver contrived- 1* 
airy-^he hea^and- unpteafing; form of* hfc* 
«^pctjUrtT&e piffpm&e 4i good^umjkttiaittk 
.- rf; v:c; an 



aai agreeable (hape*~I <can'ftt>£-tawe. this print 
vfrifchoiit re marki tag i the ifatlitog band- box. Siicft 
reprefentationa of quick' tootidn . are abftird ; 
ahd every .'-moment,* the abfurdity grows ftn>ng* 
fcr* Qbje&s of this kind : arc teydftd the power 
o& xeprefctitatlort. ; V J 



Difficulties crowd fo faft upon our hero f 
that af the fcgeof twenty-five, which he- feems 
to have attained in the fifth * plate, • We find tfilft 
driven ^o> the neceflity of -toarryiftg ia : %Ott*atf, 
whom bfe'deteftspfor htf &rfune. . The f em^ 
fifitim Uttt: issgoibd-; aft* yet' We •ha\i* n - : 4 
di&greeafcle .regtf&Iiffjr ihrnfhd'; diftiax- af i! tWfc 
three 6gaats,:;¥tie f»aid,'*fc« ''Wideband thV 
bride^ro<m.-^Th*^J&* - isP Wot ill' T diftribtited: 
33be ffriaci^a] ^r«c*ool8'j£r#^/*/i an<fclft<M 

06 |iUKftet^iW3fcvH«-4)idtt8>hrP>4dht(Bfri/ii« -' 8f ^Be* 
c^>jtia^ 3 %fbrd^ > hi ttt-' as f\freH 'mifc>ci&if'a&fr l f& 
he<annoi <U> it. SJie tc^^has ^''tetfeh rteAV^ 
iaig afe cafliagptaf through tR^-^fbrWty 8f Tte# 
feature*, 1 ::i^itf ; cleJtgyroa^V'face^ r we- ai* 4<re11 
abqoaiiwei *mhjm& aJfo 'M8'wJgj ; though we 
cannot pretend la fay*, 1 ^hefe ' , W- 1 -Tia^e v 'ftrt& 
ckher. The xiark- to a 4^ a*' >ad Arable fdldw.' 

>;;;.' ■ The 
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> ; "T he perfptRivt is well under ftood ; but 
the church is too fmali ; and the wooden poft* 
which Teems to have no ufe, divides the pi&urc 
difagreeably.— — — The creed l.oft, the command* 
merits broken, and the poor's-box obftrti&ed 
by a cobweb, are all excellent ftrokea of hu* 
mour. 



: The fortune, which our adventurer has juft 
received, enables him to make:. one pufh more 
at the gaming table. He is exhibited, in the 
fixth print, venting curfes on his folly for. ha* 
ying loft his laft (take,: — -—This is on the w v h6JL^ 
perhaps, the beft priqfc of the r iet -The hofe 
rid fcene it defcribes, was never, more inimi* 
tably dra^n. ; The , compofition , -i* .artfu^ /and 
natural. If, the fhape jof tj*e whole i^onot 
quite pleafing, the figures are^>teeU ^jroujbed; 
and with fp much eafe and\ variety* tfiat ydu 
cannot tal?e oflfenee.^In point i of :Iig^t,;>ifc 5s 
more ; culpable. - Therej ; ii not ihado ^eoougK 
among the figures tp baia&ce the glare*;, if fhe 
neck-cloth, ,and yvetepers , of thQ .g^ntlejsum. in 
mourning had been K removed , ;ajad his bands 
thrown into ihade* even that ^lOne would have 
improved the eflfe^t-?— The : .cx/tftftofr % r:>M 

almoft 



almoft every figure, is admirable ; and the 
whole is a ftrong reprefentation of the human 
*»ihd ift, aJftqrpi; : Three itages of that fpeties 
^f : ipadnef$/ : which attend* gaming, , are here 
^fcribed. Qn;:the -firft ihock, all is inwaf4 
$fm*y%; uThft wined garner is reprefentcd 
Jsaning ^gainft ;a ? w*U> wth< I h£i arms aci!of% 
ioft in an frgwy. of hofrofc ; Perhaps .never 
.paflSon i w^fr ^cteferibed with, forimich force. la 
a fhort time /this horrible- gloom biirfts into a 
ftprm of fijry ; he tears in : pieces what aamef 
next him j and kn^elitig down, imprecates. durfes 
on himfelf, 4 lie. next attacks others^ ;*vdry 
one in his turn whom he imagines: to. have 
<been ; inftrupental in; his ruin.r~The eager joy 
pf the winning gamefters, the attention of the 
jj&rer, the yvshemence; of the watchman, and 
$e pfofqm^d r$y&ty -,- of t the highwayman, are 
<all ^mirably;marifed. ! There: is. great .coohxefs 
too\ exprefled i«!thg little: we fee of •.. the, fat 
jgeptlemaa at the end o£ the tahleui The figure 
j)ppofing the madri^an is, bad v. it> has a drunken 
appearance ; , and ^ fctfpfceaftefs -j is not the vice 
.cf. a v gaming table*-—- -The principal figure is 
ill drawn? The perfpe&iv^ vis -formal 1 ; and 
jthe execution :but indiffe*eai! :, in ;hdgHtetfilig 
Jw? f ??pr^fliaft lipGARTff;hais iofb \fi* L fpirit 
ami M The 
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The feventh plate, which gives *s the vie* 
of a jail, has very little id it. Many of the 
circumftances, which may well be fuppofed to 
Sncreafe the raifery of a confined debtor, are 
well contrived ; but the fruitful geniufc of Ho- 
garth, I fhould think, might have treated 
the iubje& in a mote copious manner. The 
epifode of the faintirig woman might have 
given way to many circumftances more propefr 
to the occafion. This is the fame woman, 
whom the rake difc&rds in the firft print ; by 
whom he is reicued in the fourth ; who is 
prefent at his marriage ; who follows him into 
jail ; and, laftly, to Bedlam. The thought is 
rather unnatural, and the moral certainly cul- 
pable, < — The competition is bad. The group of 
the woman fainting, is a round heavy mafs : 
and the other group is ill fhaped. The light 
could not be worfe managed; and, as the 
groups are contrived, could hardly be im* 
proved.*— In the principal figure there is great 
tpcprejjim; and the fainting fcene is well de- 
fcribed*^^-A fcheme to pay off the national 
debt, by a man who cannot pay his own ; and 
(he attempt of * filly fake 9 to retrieve his af- 
fairs 
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by* work 6f>g<&ttt», krfc tf aitfbfe&dli* 
ttf humbun. 
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The eighth plftc Iff lags the flirtufi** *f tfc* 
Take to * ctfficlufiort. ft 1i a Wety t&^eSfive 
feprefentactiwitt of the ftidft h<*riti fcetoi tffticfc 
liuman mwiT$ din ^till^.^i—TWi tttfybJ&Mi 
is not bid? ■ The gtf0u£ f iri which k thte'Mihafife 
is chained, i3 Wdl &*hagfed'; and ; if ft fi& 
been carried a little farther tdWktfJs the ttftHte 
of the pi&ure, and the two women (who feem 
very oddly introduced) had been removed, 
both the competition, and the diftribution of 

light had been good. The drawing of the 

principal figure is a more accurate piece of 
anatomy than we commonly find in the works 
of this matter. The exprejfton of the figure is 
rather unmeaning ; and very inferior to the 
ftrong characters of all the other lunatics. The 
fertile genius of the artift has introduced as 
many of the caufes of madnefs, as he could 
well have collected; but there is fome tauto- 
logy. There are two religionifts, and two 
aftronomers. Yet there is variety in each ; 
and ftrong expreffton in all the characters. The 
fclf-fatisfattion, and convi&ion, of him who 

Ma ha* 



Juts difcoyered the longitude ; the mock maU 
jefty of the monarch ; the moody melancholy 
of the lover; and the fuperftitious horror of 
the popifli devotee, are all admirable* — The 
ftrfpcBivc is fimple aod proper 

I fliould add, that thefe remarks are made 
jipon the firft edition of this work. When 
;the platgs were much worn* they were altered 
Vb many p^rts. They have gained by the ak 
terations, in point of deftgn ; but hive loft in 
point; of cxprcjfion. 
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CAlfYlONS IN COLLECTING . PRINTS. 
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HE colledor of prints »*ay be • firft c&i* 
tioned againft indulging a difire^of be* 
cortiing po.flefled of a// the vvtorks of any matter* 
Inhere ate inpfl^m^^ ^rig/G 

deferve > notice. -» .- No: man » b equal to himfetf 
in all his compofitions, I. have kfrowa a col- 
•te&or 1 of kfiMBRANpT ready to give, any pjice 
fbis two btf> three prints which he wanted to 
complete his coliettioa ; though it had been to 
RembrandtV credit, if thofe pri^ had 
been : fuippreflfei. -> r 0swQt f is bo d©nbt r ^buStrif 
one .third of the - woitor^F thii >niafteh flipuld be 
l^^iiyithe xuksiof-jiiflk criticifm,-€fcy would 

M 3 1 1 appear 
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appear of little value. The great prince Eugene, 
it is faid, was a colledor of this kind ; and 
piqued himfelf upon having in his pofleffion, 
all the works of all the mqfters. His collection 
was bulky, and cod fourfcore thoufand pounds ; 
but when fifted, could not, at that time of 
day, be worth fo jnanjr ^umdre^s. 



The colle&or of prints may fecondly be cau^ 
tione3~agairift a fuperftitious veneration for 
names. A true judge leaves the majier out 
of the queftion, and examines only the work. 
&& S#h * Uftk gefcjus* noting fofJFJF P* 
at hime. It cftiwi % I wpoder&il f<fe»» j ; coj&rs 
gbwing < £u*lts» and,-, ci^atca imatgirtefcy ,-b$f>fitiefr 
3{3vg 4p*d& c o£ critkiim^^^ which 

JHKrarinas the different afcimers ;><>&! diflianertt 

j. 

Jnafttrs^ vaAh a irietfr tctdilcareftiiaJMtaiir idtaoj 
wty* a/good efft& imayx be , pnqrfttaedi a»4 
<whidb puodtwea the/ heftiiq B«t ,to< be- ourioup 
in fiodifegr'out ^ ji»ift^Kii»30K4ere^w? *© reft 
tfee judginqnt^idia kind,ci£«iti^fipc y^^ pa{fr& 
andbittil?tfab:, Itris c ju(Jgw^gi of thS^^rk by the 
mates* iinfteidv :ofi judging ofc tbdiritafiter; by-th* 
iirocfe -Hepca' it is* tljafe )fiielb;vH«ijpr«ate»:«& 






tktrPfiotxa* i* Aft cauidrtin* and Mount Parrwjlt&i 
obtain crdcftt: amtwg connoifleurs. If you aflft 
wheucbr tHcir.be wty confifla? you are informs 
*d* thrjr !arci?ftogwved by Mark A-NTQ#ifMt 
and fif that .dftrflot; fttirfy you, you are L farth§* 
affured, the^ .jarpi ,«6»r Rap» a%, TO& *J?n 
lard Jtefte . <raifet| . M honeft fridjgaatiGn, ia that 
ingeniwa ia»tfc Pjcajit;? who .having fl*ew» 
tj* woffc^ ty? kis :3*ceUe&t imitations ho*& 
ladkutous .at j* W pay a bHnd yoaer^tion ta 
namefar lell^iub, ifi&t he had compared fpm^ 
<rf the t ngrawings of : the ancifent maften*> with 
the original pfcfyres'; tod found? them very ba& 
(XqpicB.. HcrVipeaks of the ftiflhefe, which, ^ 
gehend iroqsjuthjsough tfaem» -- . of the hair o€ 
chtidim,'.frhich refemblea potwhodks-— and o£ 
tike! igiioxaiace of thofe engravers in anatomy, 
drawing, arid the diftribution of light. 
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:NcqrIy allied to thi$i£oHy f is that of; iflaliirig> 
the public tafte our ftapdard. It is* a moft uem 
certaia criterion; Faflxionr: prevails in every 
thing. While; it ia, confined to drefs* or th(© 
idle teremonids of a, yiJ&^ the ^ir is trivia^ 
but jwbcn-fefhion: becctoes a dilator,, in |ir% 

M4 the 



the iftatfV la mofe? feriouk v-Yefc fe itw^TWC 
ftldoftf peibit- ©Utftlves r to judges df beauty by> 
the rules <>f art: but Follow the'' catcH* word crfr 
fefljfiori j and applaud, and ;<3^foreKfrotri tKe> 
^Icid bf othtts, • Hence it happens, ihit fcriie* 
tifi#es tlii woife of bhfe tofeftei^^n^fdmkimtfc 
<& i! anGthef ,• ha?& ' *h£ = pfttalfafeaftni. -■* « -'Histf 
MAifto* h« 1o6^ been 'the fa(hi^tfable - tr«after*- 
Little ^iftinaidtl i& tnade: i£ thb prints at* 
RfeMfciAfcD-pVthey mjift bfe godd. tfrii tvw 
tfr three year*,* perhaps, thb <d5£s£^^ilB»* 
*fei*M8*f" may tie • orate : • yog .' rinwjh -buy ^ ;h$s> 
ta&lTSK edy rates; kid the ^blpid';wi|l;haair« 
i&juis^f "fome othfer r fefvdurite* f^orlihe . trajrip 
of fhefe obfenrations, I might 'tapped ho the; 
dealers in old prints; all of whom knowUhb 
uncertain value of the commodity they i #era£t 
Hence it is, that fuch noble prddu£ttoris, afc 
the works of P. Testa, are in fuch little 
efteem, that the whole colle&ion of this matter, 
thbu^fe^it eohfifts iof /neltf lenity capital ipridts, 
befidef'filany fittall l&atei* :imay be-baught; fotr 
fiefs thafl is Tometjmes^-ghren fori a finglei prints 
6f'&k3i brakes. r The -true cbnAfaifftur IcareeB 

* » 

flicker of fafhi^n eo^&tflyourt ofthe. qtieAioii'c 
he hae a* better- ftandatd^f' beaiityd-tbel«idritf 

•■■■•/ ■>. U of 



«f iach m&ftdf, which he* mil find frequently 
at variation with common opinion, ! 
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>A fiaurth caution, which may! be of ufe ioj 
colleaing^ prjnts, is, not .ta.fite-their value,hy> 
their fcuwenefi.; Scarceneft will make a valua*. 
Ut print fkort valuable!: /but! .to piake /fc^arcori 
neftthe ftahdard ■ of 4 print? &>yaide * i is to uiiftaker 
an accident ( for merit. / This t - lolly k founded ifo 
Vanity ^ ind arifes frooq a de4ire of pofTefljn&: 
what 4i«j^Gdy ^elfe can\pofftfs v -! yiThe \w&nt,i©fi 
rial ■ tfateBit 4v piade up by; \imigindry^ . land- thef 
#*}*& ferflntsndeld tq bz-riepfylxpt Jwkcd rati. 
Vfet^afifitffl ;as;*this , fetfe a^iftc; ib^: rnothfog^ift 
mttrdctomhi^n^ ahd i&i&Hliag; gebiwSimayvbe 
fbttnApJwh^isrillvgiirc tm^gwofka/or HoLfcAitfo 
fhefl*; ^crhibH; >Kahied adcording.L^ their )TOerift 
(acfrd*; tattcfaqmef it< they? ;jceift airily hivt)i!iftH! j nofi 
toagrth fibers thaii. twit* as.m»fly ftUUfigs.-r* 
InftdnoeS in r abundaAcfef;jpa|ig^bbei^CoHe<^e4> 7 0f 

the/ prevaldfice) «£ $m &My».-.;- fy? GfrpiH**: J# 
his {ttinb q£; Alexander) #. triuntpky had -givgji ; # 
profile- irig * hat ; p'f htcej 7 iJTbp grjnt wap -fhewQ 
toJth&duircnd^ W$l 

k :*tait]t*< Jvyholft, j^rtjuftljf^ngj^i <&j$a#dtq 
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tke fide-face. The obfequidus MtSft er afcd it, 
and engraved a: full cmew A few imprdfiont 
had been taken from the plate in its firft ftate ; 
which fell among the curious for ten times the 
pice of the uppseffians • taken, after- the face 
^r« akerei— ^-^Cagllot, on<^? pkafed with 
a^tfttk plate of his own etching, nade a bole 
i* it f through which he drew a ribbo©,,and 
wire to at hh button. ' The impteffitma afttn 
Ate bote tfras made, arb vety fcarc*, and ama* 
singly valuable^Ih a print of the holy family* 
ft^m V r ANDtKE r ,St John was &$xcfrflM& 
h^ingr /hfo iianpi ^ipoh rtheLv£rgia*s:&^4«*% 
Before rile pri at 'was: publiflied^ tbfe j&sftft 
ftievwi k among /i Ms critical f riendti/lfom^ :rif 
wliora • thottgfefe tfte : a&ion of $t; : Jobor too-, &* 
Aifi&ri - < Thfc ^paiflter was coi^virieedv i *aud . ; reft 
ikiov^d the hatifd.; But he wasl jniftekcta* witerf* 
Ite* ! thought < hi fuided value ta his print by* >th4 
ritetttition. 1 The n few impreffions^ wbicH got 
^broftd^Wkh 'the hand upon the ; fhouMfer* 
ttould 1 buy fc$ all tha reft, three tiines- pvetj 
in afty audioi* In tonddb-^-Man^) of Rem* 
BR'AtfDtfY prhrts redeive Infinite txifltoe-'&orq 
Hftte accidental' alteration* of this kin<L .1 A!fes* 
ItnpreflTions were tekttt frOty ohe plated befoci 

a dog 
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% dog; yfyxt introduced; ; from' aaothec, befoxeoa 
obiter beufe tail w« turned idto a black one; 
fcom a third, before a figir^poft; was in&rted 
at an, ale-<houfe door: and all the fcarce prints 
from thefe plates, though:. altered for the betted 
ape the prints of value : tjbe reft ace commoq 
and cheapv— *I fhall conclude thefe in fiances 
with. a. ftory of a late .celebrated collector of 
pictures. He was fhewing his collection with 
great&tofa&ipn'j and after expatiatipg on many 
$oble wdrks * by Guido, MaAratti, and 
Other maftera* bt turned iuddenly to the gem 
tleman, whom he attended, and, " Now, S»$ 
laid J>e* I'll fhew you a real curiofity : there 4e 
a Wotehma^, jrithotrt aihdrfe in it/'4-Thc 
circucoftance, it . is true, was uncommon ; but 
tfcas unluckily that very diroumftance, which 

made thejpiAure of little value; i ! « .■ ' 
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Let/the colle£ior of *pnptft;>flbe cautioned, 
fifthly* to beware of buying copiesrFor originals. 
Mod ofi the works* of A the jckpidsd 1 inaftera Have 
been! cqpkdij and many of; them S6> well, that 
i£a/pcrfon;»be notwerfed in prints, he may ealW 
Ijodbei depeined. » Were ithrtVcopid* reaUy a£ 

sriT 
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good as the originals, the nanre Would figriify 
nothing: but, like tranflations, they heceffarilf 
fall fhort of the fpirit of the original : and con* 
tta& a ftiffnefs from the fear of erring. Wheft. 
feen apart, they look well$ but when comi 
pared with the originals, the ' difference eafxly. 
appears. Thus GallotV beggdrs -h^ave bfeea 
fo well copied, that the difference between -ther 
originals and the copies would not immediately 
ftrike you 5 but t when you compare them, it 
is: obvious.- .There i$ca plaiA vy^ant of freedom f 
the chamders - are lefs ftrongtyl marked*; and 
ffcc* /extremities, r .are lefs accurately^ /touched; 
*i 'j il c is a -difficult mattery to giird yules! ta 
affift -in diftingiiiftiing the copy from; the ork 
gitial; ». In moftj cafes the engraver'siinatoe, od 
his i maijk (which fhould be? well kiiowa), will 
be a fufficient dire&knu . Thefe the ^opyiflb is 
feldom hardy enough to forge. But in anony- 
mous prints it is matter of more difficulty. All 
that can be done, is to attend carefully, tot the 
freedom of the manner, in the xxtrthtkief efpe4- 
cially, in which; the copyift.is more liable t6 
faiL v When youj are pretty we^li; acquainted 
with the manner of a mafter, you lcantiot| well 
be deceived* When you 'are , hot* j your beft 
fe^y is to be directed by thofe who are. 

The 
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. The laft caution I fhall give the colle£toi* of 
prints, is, to take care he purchafe not bad 
impreffions. — There are three things which, 
make an impreffion bad, — The firft is, its 
being ill taken off. Some prints feem to have 
received the force of the roller at intervals, , 
The impreffion is double ; and gives that 
glimmering appearance, which illudes the eye; 
—A fecond thing, which makes an impreffion 
bad, is a worn plate. There is great difference 
between the firft and the laft impreffion of the 
lame plate. The effe£l is wholly loft in a faint 
impreffion j and you have nothing left but a 
vapid defign without fpirit, and without force* 
In mezzotinto efpecially a ftrong impreffion 
is defirable,. For the fpirit of a mezzotinto 
quickly evaporates; without which it is thd 
jnoft infipid of all prints. In engraving and 
etching there will be always here and there 3, 
dark touch, which long preferve3 an appear* 
$nc$ of fpirit: but mezzotinto is a flat furface; 
f«id when it begins to wear, it wears all overi 
Very many of the works of all the great mat 
ters, which are commonly hawked about at 
jmdtions,. or fold xrx {hops, are in this wretched 

flate. 
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fiate. It is difficult to meet with a good im* 
preffion. The Salvators, Rembrandts, 
and Waterlos, which we meet with now, 
Except here and there, in fome choice collec- 
tion, are feldofti better than mere reverfes. 
You fee the form of the print ; but the elegant, 
and mafterly touches are gone ; backgrounds 
and foregfounds ar6 jumbled together by tfafc 
confufion of all diftance ; and you have rather 
the fhadow of a print left, than the print itfelf* 
•—•The laft thing which makes a bad impreffibn, 
is retouching a worn plate. Sometimes this ifc 
performed by the matter himfelf ; and then the 
ipirit of the impreffion may be ftill preferred. 
But tnoft commonly the retouching part is doni 
by fome bungler, into whofe hands the plate 
has fallen ; and then it is very bad* In a ivcrn 
plate, at leaft what you have is good : you have 
the remains of fomething excellent; and if you 
are verfed in the works of the mafter, your ima- 
gination may be agreeably exercifed in making 
out what is loft. But when the plate has gontt 
through the hands of a bungler, who has worked 
it over with his harfti fcratches* the idea of 
the mafter is loft ; and you hAVe nothing left, 
but ftrong, unmeaning lilies on a faint gtouhd \ 
Which is a tnoft difegteeable $<fotf£ft» Such 

prints, 
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prints, and many fuch there are, though offered 
us under the name of Rembrandt, or Wa- 
terlo, are of little value. Thofe matters 

would not have owned fuch works. Yet, as 

we are often obliged to take up with fuch im- 
preffions, as we can get ; it is better to chufe, a 
faint impreflion, than a retouched one* 



THE END, 
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